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For the New-Yorker. 
I THINK OF THEE. 
I THINK of thee when Morning’s smile awakes 
The merry birds, and sparkles on the lakes ; 
When Evening o’er the waving cornfield flings 
Departing splendor, and birds fold their wings. 
I tltink of thee when, rising from his throne, 
The ‘day-god wields his sceptre’—proud and lone, 
He glances with his glorious eye on earth, 
That eye that sparkles nor with joy ner mirth. 


T think of thee when Spring her garland weaves, 

Of fair fresh flowers and richly painted leaves ; 

When sweet young buds, that herald sweeter flowers, 
Are gently bathed by softly falling showers. 

T think of thee when Autumn yields her stores 

Of golden fruit to the fair jewelled shores— 

When Summer twines her wreaths of crested grain, 
And rills and streams are freed from Winter’s chain. 


I think of thee when Music’s mighty king 

Asks notes of gladness fr»m his harp’s sweet string, 
When dying echoes the last strains prolong, 

And floats on the clear air the martial song; 

Wave after wave of graceful music floats, 

Like witching melody of spring-bird’s notes ; 

These glorious tones his lofty spirit bear, 

To list melodious lyres in heavenly air. 


I think of thee, when calmly, faintly glows 

The Sabbath Evening, hastening to its close— 

When sweetly ‘sinks the holy day to rest,’ 

And gorgeous clouds serenely seek the West. 

With deepening joy my spirit springs to hear 

The tones of angel-lyres float faint and clear, 

As ‘ low-voiced, hushed and sweet,’ they meet mine ear. 


I think of thee when Midnight's ebon throne 

Is grand with stars in radiant beauty strown, 
When haly thoughts come crowding on the soul, 
And distant music seems through air to roll ; 

I gaze transported on the lamp of Night, 

Whose winning beauty sparkles chaste and bright, 
And the fair stars which Nature bids me feel 

Are ‘gleams of glory,’ touched with God's own seal. 


- 


T think of thee when magic Memory flings 

Her mantle round my heart, and fancy sings 
~Again the song thy vuice sung Sweet and clear 
That night, that joyous night, when my rapt ear 
Drank mingling sounds of melody and thought, ~ 
By the rich grace of thy sweet spirit wrought; 
The harmony of thy ‘ remembered words’ 

Falls on my ear like thrilling notes of birds. 


I think of thee in dreams—I sigh for night, 

That thy fond smile may thrill me with delight— 
Thy speaking eye may glance on me with pride, 
As smiling welcome, bounding to thy side ; 

Night's dreams bring joy that daylight has denied. 
And when the ‘ fairy web of night and day’ 

Calls brilliant fancies boldly into play, 


From thein I weave this light, unheeded lay. Etta. 
—_—_ 


For the New-Yorker. 
BULWER—AGAIN. 


“What does our correspondent think of the sentiment that ‘ Vice 
loses half its evil in losing all its grossness?’ ”—Bd. New- Yorker. 


She thinks it the error of a refined and fastidious mind.— 
She may, unconsciously, have fallen into the same erroc her- 
self; for Genius even—much as her judgement may be sup- 
Posed to yield to its powerful charms—loses for her its charm 
when palpably allied to grossness. 

The objectionable chapter of Rienzi, which is to be found 
in Book sizth—the one the writer of the comment on the re- 
marks headed ‘ Bulwer,’ in the New-Yorker of the 21st ult., 
no doubt means to designate—struck the writer of those re- 
marks, (who intended only a defence against recent most 


and sweeping denunciations against the general te- 


or of this author's productions,) probably with not less dis- 








gust than it has done those who inveigh so bitterly against 
every thing from his pen. 

The occasional introduction, not ‘ the perpetual dragging 
in,’ of voluptuous ideas, is Bulwer’s great fault. But that 
the general tenor of his writings is immoral, she is yet to be 
convinced. The age which cries up the immortal but still 
gross Shakspeare as a Teacher of Morals, condemns Bul- 
wer for his immorality ! 

That the sentimems in question are from a‘ female moni- 
tor,’ is more than the Editor had any right to assume, further 
than the hand-writing might indicate; but no matter—he is 
now answered in the feminine. Let woman’s taste be se- 
vere, (and there is seldom cause for doubt that the taste of 
cultivated woman will be so,) but let man be just to his fel- 
low-man; let—but it is her turn to forbear. 

That the mind should (necessarily) be incited to a dan- 
gerous and corrupting sympathy with the sinning, by the 
study of this author’s creatioas, is another sentiment to which 
she would, as an individual who can bring only one individu- 
al’s experience to the proof, most respectfully demur. A 
lady with whom I—(let me drop the third person, ’tis too 
formal] for my purpose;) a lady of Boston who some two or 
three years since led me to defend this author’s works frem 
the prevalent charge of immorality, said to me at last, ‘Oh, 
you read them so innocently!’ If I can rest my defence on 
no stronger ground, pray leave me this—let me still be al- 
lowed to read them innocently. And let me be permitted to 
add, that the mind that can read ‘ The Student’ with other 
than holy feelings—I would even say, the mind that can be 
injured by the perusal of any of Bulwer’s works that are wor- 
thy of himself—must seek within itself for the cause ; though 
all may find occasion to lament that the finest talents do not 
lead to perfection, and that to the loftiest intellect the percep- 
tion of evil, and sometimes the disposition to view it in a 
false coloring, will come. 

I believe 1 am somewhat peculiar in my feelings; the per- 
son who repeatedly gives me pleasure by his writings I come 
to view in some sort as my friend; and though still alive to 
his errors, when I see justice withheld from him I feel roused 
and prompted to defend perhaps even farther than I might 
otherwise deem him defensible. 

But the editor would not discuss the point—neither would 
his correspondent; for while she admits that the ‘ Pelham 
Novels’ were never fully satisfying to her own mind, she 
must be allowed to say, that the Senior Editor of the New- 
Yorker is the last person with whom she had anticipated a 
liscussion of this nature; but while he closes his comments 
with a question, a woman, even one who would not insist on 
the privilege of the last word, must be permitted a reply. 


Since the above was penned, an extract from a work on 
‘he Moral Instruction of Youth, by Miss Cetharins Beecher, 
uf Cincinnati, has met my eye, ina westerg paper. As some 
who assume the high office of judging on the merits of oth- 
rs, seem not to have had in their young years such facilities 
for acquiring the rules of Christian charity as are presented 
to the children of the present, let me be permitted to present 

o those yet willing to learn, the following siz rules, the ob- 
servance of any one of which would have saved me the dis- 
agreeable necessity of vindicating the apparent motives of 
one, whose real motives, after all, must rest between him- 
self and his Maker. 

“ The first rule of charity is this: Though it is right to 
express dislike and displeasure at all that is wrong in con- 
duct, it is always charitable to hope that those who do the 
wrong have some mistaken views that serve to palliate.— 
Men often do wrong things from a want of knowledge, or 
from want of good judgement; and in such cases they de- 


serve and sympathy. 

Sinks romeid cde of chant fo hiss Though it is right to 
try to convince our fellow-men of all that is inju- 
rious, yet in doing it we ought to speak kindly of those we 
oppose, end to hope that they may be acting and teaching 





——_— 
wrong things without knowing how much evil they are 
“* The third rule of charity is this: it is right to 
like those best who think and feel as we do, we are bound to 
ee all those who oppose us, with kindness, justice and po- 
iteness. 

“‘ The fourth rule of charity is, always to give a man credit 
for all his good qualities, whenever we are called to notice 
his defects. This is the only way to perform strict justice, 
If we speak of what is bad, and neglect to notice what ie 
good, we deal . This is not doing to others as 
Sec RES chara 

“ The fifth rule of c sé, a to hope best | 
rather than the worst motives influence our fellow-men, when 
we cannot know what their motives are. 

** The sixth rule of charity is this: Whenever it is our 
duty to expose the faults and mistakes of our fellow-men, to 
do it in a spirit of pity and kindness, and not in a sneering 
and triumphant way, as if it gave us pleasure to maks known 
their defects.” 

BIBLE LE 


SSON. 

“ Charity suffereth long and is kind ; charity envieth not; charity 
vauntoth not iteelf, ia not puffed up, doth not behave ltsclf caneanaite 
seeketh not her own, is not easily provoked, thinketh no evil, 
eth not in iniquity, but rejoiceth in the truth, beareth all 
hopsth all things, endureth all things.”—I. Cor. xiii: 4—T. 

“ Hatred stirreth upstrifes, but love covereth all sins.”—Prov. x: 18+ 

The application of these blessed rules to the cases in which 
they have been so entirely disregarded, feels so much like a 
violation of them, that I would fain be excused the task.” C, 


* For reply, see department of Editorial Literary Notices. 





For the New-Yorker’ 
THE EMPEROR IN CAMP. 
[TRANSLATED FROM THE FRENCH OF ALEXIS PLATER WOLOWSKL.] 

In rectifying certain errors into which some writers have 
fallen who have taken Napoleon for their theme, and in add- 
ing some deteils which my grade, position and intimate con- 
nection with Napoleon have brought to my knowledge, I 
think I shall be enabled to offer an exact picture of the Em- 
peror in Gamp. 

In the apartment occupied by the Emperor during a cam- 
paign—he much oftener inhabited a cottage than a palace— 
every thing was topsy-turvy, exhibiting the most admirable 
disorder. Beyond the room occupied by himself, he had an- 
other which was called his cabinet, and, when by chance 
there was a third room in the suit, that was dignified with 
the title of salon de service. In that room, which was or- 
dinarily but an ante-chamber, all those whose offices kept 
them aboutghe Emperor's person slept upon straw, particu- 
larly when the expectation of a forced march or a battle ren- 
dered it important that all those liable to be called up on ser- 
vice, should be near at hand. One person of illustrious 
birth, M. le Compt de Narbonne, Embassador to the Court of 
Vienna, and living while at Paris in the most brilliant style, 
was foreed during the latter part of the campaign of Saxony, 
to sleep’either upon two chairs or upon a miserable straw 
bed while filling the office of aid-de-camp. 

I remember being able to render the King of Naples a 
great service one night, by dividing with him a bundle of 
straw which had been given me for a bed. 

The arrival of despatches or important reports frequently 
rendered it necessary to awake the Emperor, even as oftenas 
five or six times during a night. In such a case, Constant 
approached him and awoke him by lightly touching him on 
the shoulder and calling in a low voice “ Sire—Sire! "— 
“What is it? Who. is it? Come in!” cries Napoleon, 
awaking with a start ; and the aid-de-camp makes his report. 
He then asks “‘ What time is it?” “ How is the weather?” 
and if it is necessary that he should leave his bed, he dresses 
very quickly. On the morning of a battle he observes the 
heavens and the horizon, and T have often heard him say on 
such an occasion, “Ab, Messieurs—a fair day for us !—we- 
shall see!” 

Those who served the Emperor, were accustomed to per- 
form their duties with the utmost perseverance and exactitude. 
This was the effect of the vigorous discipline imposed by the 
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these two officers of the imperial household extended to all 
branches of the service. After the death of Marshal Duroc, 
ali orders concerning the march, the halts, the relays, the 
apartments, the equipages, the commissariat, thé domestics, 
and more particularly the couriers and expresses, were given 
through the master of the horse. He also held the keys of 
the mails, which he opened, and handed to the Emperor the 
documents addressed to him. 

_ If @ courier arrived when the army was on its march, 
Caulincourt descended in haste from his carriage or his 
horse, opened the mails, ran after the carriage of the Empe- 
ror and delivered the dispatches. A few minutes afterwards 
might be seen thrown from the doors of the carriage and 
fluttering in the air, a great quantity of envelopes. These pa- 
pers usually fell upon the guides of the escort, who rode on 
each side of the carriage. These guides had the care of the 
dispatches which the Emperor had no time to read at the 
Jdst halt. He amused himself by reading these, if the face 
of the country through which they were passing was known 
or indifferent to him. After reading, all the useless reports 
were torn into many pieces, much rumpled, and thrown out 
the coach-door. Berthier had especial charge of this last 
duty. Napoleon passed him one after the other, after read- 
ing the first few lines, saying, ‘‘ And this,”"—‘‘ And this,”— 
‘“This also,”—** And this,”-~and the Prince de Neufchatel 
performed his task in such a manner that it would have been 
very difficult to reunite the pieces. 

When Napoleon had nothing to say to his traveling com- 
panions, he played with the tufts of the carriage ; and when 
tired of this, he composed himself to sleep. Sometimes, to 
drive away ennui, his carriage was filled with all the journals 
and periodicals, which had been forwarded from Paris.— 
These soon met the fate of the envelopes. Sometimes it 
was a new romance; but as this sort of reading could not 
long engage the Emperor’s attention, as soon as he began to 
feel weary he gaped and cried “ This is horrid;” and the 
romance made the leap out of the coach-door. But it was 
earefully picked up by the curious on the right or the left, 
who were less disdainful thantheir master. It was thus that 
one day a volume by Mad. De Genlis fell upon my hand. 

‘ Napoleon’s traveling carriage was arranged in such a man- 
ner that he could sleep in it, stretched upon a matrass. Ber- 
thier was not so well accommodated ; he was forced to sleep 
in a sitting posture. In the interior of the carriage were 
many pockets, boxes and drawers, all furnished with locks, 
in which was deposited every thing likely to be needed by 
the Emperor. Opposite to him was placed the itinerary of 
the route, and list of relays, which had been prepared. A 
large lantern which hung in the rear of the carriage, lighted 
the inside; four others upon the outside threw gheir light 
upon the road. The carriage was painted green, and boast- 
ed of no splendor. 

Napoleon having remarked in preceding campaigns that 
the enemy, whenever they perceived a number of distin- 
guished persons together within cannon-shot, always directed 
a fie of artillery upon them, ordered that, with the exception 
of eight persons, all his suit should remain at least 300 toises 
(1800 feet) from him. When danger threatened, the Empe- 
ror went in advance followed only by Berthier, Duroc, Cau- 
lincourt, one other of us, an officer of artillery, a page and 
two guides. When he alighted for the purpose ot making 
observations, he abways ordered the horses to be withdrawn 
behind some thicket or rising ground, that they might not 
attract attention. The moment he maved was usually the 
signal for a lively canonade; either the enemy perceived Na- 
poleon and his suit and opened upon them, or the Emperor 
himself ordered his flying artillery to play upon the point he 
had been observing. 

The breakfast of the Emperor was prepared and served in 
fiye minutes. The Prince de Neufchatel breakfasted and 
dined with him every day. In eight or ten minutes the long- 
egt.repast was finished. ‘‘To horse, Measieurs!” said the 
Emperor; and he rode on to rejoin his suit, accompanied by 
Berthier, an aid-de-camp or two, a page, and by Rustan the 
Mameluke, who always carried a gold bottle full of brandy, 
of which I have never seen the Emperor partake. If after 
breakfast we'had a battle, the dinner was forgotten, and Na- 
poleon eat nothing until all was finished. When the engage- 


ment lasted a long time, a crust of bread and a half glass of 
Bordeaux wine were brought to him. The directors of the 
Cc issariat g others Colin—have often braved the 
enemy’s fire to carry the Emperor this light repast. When 
the battle was ended, he never failed to visit the field. He 
dispensed assistance to the wounded, and encouraged them 
by his words. He was always much fatigued, and after 
taking another slight repast, threw himself at once on his 
couch. When circumstances rendered it necessary to awake 
him after such a day as this, his manners and language were 
as amiable and gr as at any time during the day; and, 
the reports or dispatches read, he fell asleep again almost 
instantly. 

When he was very much fatigued, or wished to await the 
result of orders he had given, the Emperor sometimes slept 
an hour or a half-hour upon the field of battle. I recollect 
one day we arrived at a miserable village where the Emperor 
was forced to content himself with a wretched hut, which 
had served for a temporary hospital, wherein to pass the 
night. Our first duty was to remove the legs and arms 
which were scattered about, and our next to wash the blood 
from the walls with which they were covered. This was 
soon done, and in one-quarter of an hour the lodgement of 
the Emperor was, if not agreeable, at least habitable. 








The Emperor's dress—simple and always becoming—is so 
well known that it is useless to describe it. I will only say 
that people are deceived if they think he always wore a gray 
over-coat on the battle-field, either through superstition or to 
make himself unknown. In summer, he was dressed simi- 
larly upon the field as on any other occasion; his uniform 
was green or blue, with the cross of the Legion of Honor 
and other decorations. But when the weather was cold or 
damp, he wore over his uniform an over-coat of gray or blue, 
precisely like those worn by most of the officers of his suit. 
Sometimes he wore a blue cloak, the collar bordered with 
gold lace. I have been told it was the same he used when 
he was but a General, and which he wore at the battle of 
Marengo. 

The saddle-horses of the Emperor, of which he had eight 
or ten, were miserable hacks. The officers of his suit would 
have been ashamed to mount them. They were small, poor 
and without beauty, but easy and sure. Napoleon was by 
no means a perfecthorseman. He usually allowed the horse 
to take his own pace, and, plunged in reflection, suffered the 
reins to drop from his hands. All the horse were accus- 
tomed to follow the two sub-officers of chasseurs, or the two 
officers of a:tillery, who always rode in advance. When he 
awoke from his revery and observed some position which he 
wished to reconnoitre, he started off at a gallop across the 
field; and the rest of us, used as we were to this sort of ex- 
cursion, had great difficulty to follow him. He liked cross- 
roads and by-paths. He never could be made to understand 
that any thing was impossible. ‘ Impossible!” exclaimed 
he, with a mocking laugh; “‘ well, we shall see!”” And he 





would not abandon his intentions until fully convinced him- 
self that there were in fact obstacles insurmountable. 
G. M. 8. 








A Damascenge Beauty.—At Damascus, our author had 
an opportunity of taking a sketch of a Damascene lady in 
full costume, throagh the interference of Mrs. Farren, the 
lady of the British consul. At first she wasvery shy, stand- 
ing against a corner of the divan, covering her face with her 
hands, but upon being told that the sketch could not be taken 
if she covered her face, she removed her hands, and turning 
away, burst into a loud laugh. She hada very white skin, 
large full black eyes, a very proud haughty look, and kept 
kicking the marble pavement with her slipper, looked at us 
with a contemptuous curl of the lip, then at Mrs. Farren, 
and then again bursting into a lond laugh. She-had beauti- 
ful teeth, and a fine bust, and was really a sweet little thing, 
but very pouting and very proud. Her dress, although not 
so splendid as Madame Boudin’s, yet was more stylishly 
worn, and seemed a more correct costume. Round her head 
she wore a double row of zecchines, or Turkish gold coins, 
which were brought across the forehead closely strung to- 
gether; a turban was placed on one side of her head, from 
under which her hair fell down in long tresses intermixed 
with silk cords and beads. She had large ample tresses of 
a dark material, thickly figured, partially concealed by a robe 
cut into three portions, being slit open on either side and in 
front, trailing on the ground, and confined to the waist by a 


due behind with black silk lace and gold; the sleeves 
close round the arm, just above the ey but tna 
them descended a rich figured silk and cotton lappel hang. 
ing down and displaying the arm from the elbow enve 

in a transparent gauze shirt-sieeve, and eovered with brace. 
lets; a light embroidered handkerchief tied in a 

ing a of the turban, fell in graceful folds on one side 6f her 
head. She hada necklace of gold coins, and her feet. en 
veloped in small embroidered slippers, were thrust 
kabkabs or high black pattens worn by the ladies inside the 
house when they walk off the rich soft carpets. The endy 
of the shawl round her waist tied in a knot and edged with 
a pretty fringe descended in folds nearly to her feet, 





For the New-Yorker, 
MEMORY OF THE DEAD. 
BY MISS 8. C. COWLES. 


*I ask no friend to mourn, 1 just would ask a tear 
When I to dust return; rom every eye that’s there; 
No breath of sigh, or brine of eye, A smile each day, all sweetly 
Should gather round my urn: My memory should repair’ sty, 


Let not the sculptured stone I would not have thee oie 
Tell where I sleep ; I’m with the dead; 

But go thou there, sweet friend, {I only ask the tears 

Mourn not, yet weep: That Love would shed, 


Ay, let thy tears bedew When green leaves fade,we mourn 
My quiet grave, Them not in vain; 

And teach the violet Thus fond hearts droop and die, 
Its flowers to wave. To live again. : 

Plant ye with tender care No shade of cherished grief 


Should ever rest 
On hallowed memories 


The willow tree, 
And to the evening breeze 


Whisper of me. Of spirits blest: 
Gather the wild vine fair Sorrow’s pale form must ne’er 
Around my tomb, A vigil keep, 


But smiles and tears and flowers 
Tell where I sleep. 





For its pure blossomings 
Breathe nought of gloom. 





SONNET. [For the New-Yorker, 
WRITTEN ON FINDING A LOST PENCIL. 
WELCOME, old friend! for such to me thou art— 
A dear companioun of my leisure hours ; 
At home, in shady glen or garden bowers, 
Thou hast been wont thy kindly aid t’ impart— 
The gushing thoughts and feelings of my heart 
On virgin leaf to trace in simple rhymes— 
Perchance sad thoughts of happy olden times, 
That hours so bright should all too soon depart; 
Or grateful tribute to that love which wells 
Within a mother’s breast for him she bore— 
Remembrances of Home, where pleasure dwells— 
Its thousands charms—a treasured, priceless store: 
Then welcome back old pencil—hallowed long— 
To trace Affection’s offerings in sung! W.C.B. 


Hamilton, N. Y, 1838. 
EEE 


From the Democratic Review. 
A RECENT VISIT TO LADY HESTER STANHOPE. 
BY AN AMERICAN.* 
Sue is an extraordinary woman, this Lady Hester Str 
hope. Extraordinary in her character, in her appearance,in 
her opinions, and in the romantic incidents of her life. 





* x * * * * * * a 

Sidon is about twenty miles north of Tyre, in like manner 
upon the sea-coast, and in an equal state of misery and de 
cadence. It was originally an open roadsteed, furnished 
subsequently with an artificial mole, the remains of which 
yet exist. These towns owed their origin and prosperity to 
their situation, as the most convenient marts for the country 
east of them. ‘The valliesof Lebanon, in their rear, are & 
tile and productive; and the great valley, in which Baalbee 
is placed, between Lebanon and Anti-Lebanon, was one d 
the richest regions upon the face of the globe. And Damar 
cus, on the eastern side of Anti-Lebanon, and its beautiful 
circumjacent country, must have always depended upoa 
these ports for the exportation and importation of whatever 
articles formed their commerce. ‘ Syria was thy merehant, 
says the Prophet Ezekiel, speaking of Tyre. “Judah and 
the land of Israel, they were thy merchants.” “ Damascus 
was thy merchant.” How true all this was, history has told 
us. And it perfectly agrees with the geographical featums 
of the country, and with the relations necessarily €x 
tween the regions extending as far as the Euphrates, am 
this part of the Mediterranean. Beiroot, about twenty miles 
north of Sidon, has now taken the trade which formerly e 
riched that city and Tyre; and there must always bo 
considerable mart in the neighborhood. The inbabitantest 
indeed, miserable, debased by vices of morals and of 
ners, and pressed down by the extortions of Eastern 
ism. Still there is produced in the country much silk, 
wine, and drugs. While upon this topic of oppressio®, 
induced te mention a circumstance strikingly il 
it, which passed under my own eyes, at Cairo. We 
been furnished with the necessary boats by the 
but there was a deficiency of boatmen. We lay at 
the port of Caico, and a large crowd bad ad 











shawl, She hada scarlet jacket, embrvidered both before 


[* Hon. Lewis Cass, our Minister to France. Ba MY 
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to witness the arrival and departure of vessels. Suddenly, 
some police officers seized a rope, and pushing into the crowd, 
surrounded with ita number of men, whom they compelled 
to come on board to serve as sajlors—and what is worse, 
withont any arrangement for pay or provisions. Where 
poats are furnished by the authorities, there is no obligation 
n the passengers to remunerate the wretched beings em- 
ged in their transportation. I need scarcely add, that we 
.did not seek to withdraw ourselves from our equitabie duty 
this immunity. 

We left Sidon on the morning of that day, and after pass- 
ing its miserable walls, we found ourselves upon the sandy 
beach of the sea. After traveling upon it about two miles, 
we began to ascend the head of a small stream, deriving its 
sources from the ridges of Lebanon. It is perennial, and 
its course is marked by productiveness and abundance.— 
Water and fertility are almost synonymous in the East; 
and the fig and mulberry trees and the vines aiong the valley of 
this stream, presen a most delightful contrast to the 
naked and sterile ridges which enclosed it. We soon, how- 
ever, left it, and traversed a very rugged and inhospitable 
country, ascending and descending hill after hill, each com- 
posed almost wholly of rock, till we came in sight of the little 
insulated mountain where Lady Hester Stanhope had estab- 
lished her lonely dwelling. It is almost conical, and sepa- 
rated by a deep valley from the other hills. We toiled upits 
precipitous side by a narrow winding path, enjoying the full 
benefit of a Syrian mid-day sun. When on the top, we 
stopped @ moment to rest, and to survey the prospect 
around us. Steep valleys on every side seemed to enclose 
similar hills. Near was one having on its top a Greek con- 
vent, and others in the distance spotted with villages, Greek, 
Arab, and Druse. There must be something pecu'iar in the 
soil of this region, for to the eye nothing could promise 
greater sterility. The worst spot in the Allegany Moun- 
tains would seem to me to hold out greater encouragement to 
industry ; and a person who has visited the Gap in the White 
Mountains, may form a tolerable idea of the rocky desolation 
which the prospect offers. Upon the top of the hill, this self- 
expatriated grand-daughter of the great Earl of Chatham, 
this niece and adviser of William Pitt, has established her 
residence. The house, or rather the cluster of houses, is 
builtin the Arab manner, low, irregular, and almost de- 
tached. Itis of stone, rather rudely constructed, and sur- 
rounded, as is usual here, with a stone wall. There are 
some fig and pomegranate trees, vines and flowering shrubs, 
caltivated with care, and furnished with water brought from 
some distant spring in the valley below, upon asses—for the 
hill itself is as destitute of water as the deserts of Arabia. 

1 had taken the precaution, before leaving Sidon, to 
transmit, by a messenger, my card and letter, stating our de- 
sire to have an interview with her ladyship. I had under- 
stood, when in Damascus, from the French consul, who liad 
been for some years her physician, that she was not always 
accessible, and I was advised to give her previvus notice of 
our intended visit. When we reached her house we found 
she had not risen, for among her peculiar habits is one which 
converts the day into night. She had, however, given orders 
for our hospituble reception, and requested we would dine, 
informing us she would receive us about three o’clock in the 
afternoon. This, however,.did not suit our arrangements; 
for one object we had in view in the journey, was to visit the 
Emir Beschir, the Prince of the Diuses, who lives about 
seven hours’ ride beyond Lady Hester, in the midst of the 
Ridges of Lebanon. We, therefore, excused ourselves to her 
Ladyship for not waiting, promising to make our visit to the 
Emir that evening, and to return, so as to present ourselves 
again there by noon the nextday. To this arrangement she 
assented, and we continued our journey without seeing her. 

The same uninviting country met our view, until we crossed 
over some steep, rocky ridges, and struck a petty stream, 
which discharges itself into the Mediterranean, between Si- 
donand Beiroot. Itis the one in which the Emperor Barba- 
rossa was drowned, while engaged in a crusade. We trav- 
eled up this stream to its source, and after dark reached the 
residence of the Emir, one of the most romantic spots in the 

world. This singular people, the Druses, occupy these moun- 
tains, They have preserved a species of independence, and 
are governed by their own princes. I may take some other 
opportunity of communicating to you the particulars of our 
visit. A more interesting one could not have been made.— 
We were received and treated with true Arab hospitality.— 
The palace is by far the most magnificent building in Syria, 
and more than four times the size of our President’s house. 





Itis said the Emir keeps a thousand servants. During the’ 


Journey of this day, we saw, for the first time, those horns al- 
lauded to in the Scripture, which are worn by the women.— 
are at least fifteen inches lang, and rise over the fore- 
head, being covered by a veil—and most uncouth looking ob- 
We returned to Lady Hester Stanhope's at the hour indi- 
cated; and after a short time were introduced into her pri- 
vate apartment. She was sitting, dressed like -an Arab, 
diothed in white, with a turban upon her head, and smoking 
2 long pipe. She is tall and spare, with a worn and sick! 
Po aay and apparently about sixty-five years of age. 
heard from her physician, in Damascus, that she had 


been engaged in early life to Sir John Moore, and I looked |i sessed 


‘period her adventures are well known. She traversed al- 








for those traits which may have been supposed to have at- 
tracted this great captain. But the remains were not to be 
found. There was a settled melancholy which added to the 
interest of her appearance ; and the recollection of what she 
had been, contrasted with what she was, produced a power- 
ful impression upon each of the party. 

She received us with great kindness, and entered into a 
free and unrestrained conversation. She has seen life in a 
great variety of forms, and communicates her observations 
with spirit. She related to us many anecdotes of Mr. Pitt, 
and of his cotemporaries who were associated with him on 
the stirring scenes during the French revolutionary wars.— 
She has an unconquerable aversion to George the Fourth, and 
considers him the worst man who ever lived—except her 
neighbor, the Emir Beschir, who rather occupies the nadir in 
the circle of her affections: Of the Duke of York she spoke 
with great kindness; and I am inclined to think, that in both 
of these cases her own opinions are the faithful mirror of 
those of Mr. Pitt. She lived with that eminent statesman 
during the latter period of his life, and was admitted to his 
confidential councils and to the examination of his most pri- 
vate’papers. What peculiar circumstances led her tochange 
all the habits of her life and to flee beyond Christendom, 1 
know not. But as she displayed some eccentricity in the 
conception, she exhibited great firmness an! intrepidity in 
the execution of the plan. On her first voyage she was ship- 
wrecked somewhere off the coast of Caramania, I believe be- 
tween Cyprus and Rhodes, and was detained some days upon 
a barren waste. She lost every thing, and suffered all the 
hardships incident to such an accidentin such an inhospitable 
region. But with indomitable resolution she returned to 
England, and, after procuring such articles as she needed, re- 
embarked for the East, and safely reached Syria. From that 


most all the country between the Euphrates and the Medi- 
terranean, and by her conduct and her largesses acquired an 

extraordinary influence over the tribes of nomadic Arabs 

who roam through this region. She was even saluted Queen 

of Palmyra amid the mighty and interesting ruins which at- 

test, upon a small oasis in the middle of the desert, the for- 
mer power of Zenobia; and perhaps visions of glory floated 

before her eyes, and perhaps she dreamed of rivaling the re- 

nown of the unfortunate sovereign who, after resisting the 

strength of Rome, was led away captive by Aurelian. But 

alas, the Ishmaelites are poor pillars for a throne to rest up- 

on, a foundation as unstable as their own sandy ocean. The 

leech cries ‘Give, give’—and the Arabs cried ‘ More, more,’ 

till the treasury of the Lady Hester was well nigh exhausted ; 

and as her means diminished, her influence also diminished, 

till the latter is reduced within very narrow limits, and till 

the former, I fear, is much less than the interest I take in her 

fate induces me to wish it was. At one time, her passport 

was a safe guaranty for the traveler, insuring him protection 

and hospitality among the wildest bands. 

I found she held the moral character of the Turks in high 

estimation; but she d es the ch which are evi- 

dently in progress throughout the Empire, having a tendency 

to assimilate the Mussulman population to the Christian 

standard. This she charges upon Sultan Mahmoud; and as 

her beau ideal of a gentleman seems to be a Turk of the old 

school, with his flowing robes end the other accessories of an 

Eastern toilet, she may well be supposed to hold in detesta- 

tion the ugly Fez cap, the pantaloons and the long frock coat, 

which have changed and disfigured the Mahometans. We 

had much interesting conversation with her, which I shall 

not repeat, confining myself to such remarks, indicative of her 
frame of mind, as may appear to be of a general nature. I 

found she had so far lost her command of the English lan- 
guage, as to be driven occasionally to have recourse to the 
Arabic. She expressed much dissatisfaction at the accounts 
which some travelers have given of their interviews with her, 
and was particularly severe upon M. Lamartine. Her stric- 
tures upon the work of this gentleman exhibited much feel- 
ing, and she considers his description of her dress, and man- 
ners, and conversation, as highly colored, and, in fact, dis- 
torted—and she qualified it by an epithet I feel no disposition 
to repeat. M. Lamartine is a poet, with a vivid imagination, 
surveying objects through a less sober medium than we every 
day folks; he is also a gentleman of great worth and of high 
reputation, and no doubt described objects as they struck him ; 
but really, after having followed a large part of his rout, I 
must say, that his book is a vary erroneous guide to a just 
appreciation of the mind and manners of this region. Itisa 
picture sketched and colored with great beauty and brillian- 
cy, but one whose prototype it would be difficult to find. 

I cannot fully make out from M. Lamartine’s narrative, 
whether he united with Lady Hester Stanhope, in the opin- 
ions he states she entertained concerning the mi ous 
horse whose destiny isto be so noble. There is here so much 
of mysticism in his narrative as to baffle my penetration with 
respect to his own views. However, after Ja inquiry, 
we could learn nothing of this new Alborak. Her ladys? 
disavowed in decided terms the charge of being decked as M. 
Lamartine paints her—saying she was clothed in a dress 

isely similar to the one she had on when we were with 
which was perfectly simple. 

Our interview was highly interesting. Lady Hester is pos- 








ee bya — to the best society. As 
we supposed, her peculiar opinions u 
almost approached monomania. I imagine 
dence in the East has produced an effect upon 
views, for there seems to be a medley, in her con 
the doctrines of Christianity and of the dogmas of 
She alluded, in pretty distinct terms, toa 
its outline the legendary tale of the Seve 
sus, and which relates te certain persons 
mascus, whose awakening, which is not far 
attended with some strange event. I believe we 
us more or less of a spirit of hallucination, each perheps when 
his own peculiar chord is struck, and more or less 

as the craniologist would say, as the proper bump is greater 
or 8 , 
Lady Hester has shown much friendship to our 
and I think has received them whenever pave 
themselves, which she has not always done to British travel- 
Ladies she never receives. Whether 

founded upon the Turkish opinion of female inferiority, [ had 
not an opportunity to judge. We have certainly to thank 
her for her politeness and hospitality: and this she carried so 
far, notwithstanding our obj as to send a servant with 
fruit to our boat at Sidon, We left her, wishing her more 
happiness than I am afraid is in store for her. L. Cc. 
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From the American Monthly for May. 
THE IDEAL. 


Spirit! whose path is on the chainless deep, 
+ And midst the everlasting stars, and rou 
Earth's hoary limits, and adown the steep 


Of Night—unto Creation’s farthest bound! 
- Green isles on Life’s swoln sea are thine—no sound 
Of the vexed surge thy calm retreat may hear, 
Its plaint expiring on that hallowed ground! 
Like the wild wind-harp, ing music near, 
There harmonies alone salute the charmed ear ! 


Spirit! thy home is in the heavy et long 

Hast thou sojourn’d, a guest belov’d, with me— 
Breathing in every breeze its passing song, 

Swelling with life each bud and flower and tree, 

The skies are blue and stars are bright through thee! 
As one of old awoke the senseless stone, 

By passionate clasp, to life and ecstasy— 
So Nature's form drew vigor from thy own, 
And life and beauty owed to thy embrace alone! 


Her charms but mirror th ious face, 
- > — priv rdon, ny ce pr ; 
nto thy smile responsive e grace, 
In earnest love her ener ene turned on thee! 
Thou, with the noble soul, ree, 
Delight’st to stay—te rear in the mind's home 
A fane well worthy of thy minstrelsy ! 
Oh, dwell for ever, spirit! in that dome, 
Nor e’er to stranger gods thy worshipper shall roam. 


There, when the glow of Youth’s fair morn grows pale, 
And fade those sons of light, his phantom train, . 
Thy —— bands on starry — sail, 
ay still reigns that knows ner cloud nor wane; 
* There golden skies expand, aud many a plain 
Rich with sweet greves and springs that cannot die! 
Life’s pageants there, and vaunts, and tumults vain, 
Like inarticulate air, shall, scorned, pass by, 
Nor from my bosom call the tribute ofasigh! E.F.E. 


PASSAGE FROM BULWER'S ‘LADY OF LYONS! 

ACT II—SCENE I. 
te’s c Widow ing about. A table 
—_ I think thet “looks very — we pom ya 
a line, so blotted that I can scarcely read it, to say he 
be here almost immediately. She ntust have loved him 
indeed, to have forgotten his birth ; for, though he was 
duced to her in disguise, he is too honorable not to ha 
vealed to her the artifice which her love only could 
Well, I do not wonder at it; for though my son 
prince, he ought to be one, and that’s almost as 


(Knock at the door.) Ab, here they are. 
Ente:, Melnotte and Pauline. 

Wivow.—Oh, my boy, the pride of my heart! welcome, 
welcome! I beg pardon, ma'am, but I do love him so! 

Pavtine.—Good woman, I really—-why, prince, what is 
this? does the old lady know you? Oh, I guess 
done her some service; another proof of your heart— 
is it not? 

Metyotte.—Of my kind heart, ay! 

Pav.—So you know the prince ? 

W».—Know him, madam? sh, I begin to fear it is you 
who know him not! 

Pav.—Do yot think she is mad? Can westay here, my 
lord? I thimk there’s something very wild about her. 

Me..—Madam, I—no, I cannot tell her—my knees knock 
together: what a coward is a man who ae 


Me 
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s to her—speak to her—(to his mother)—tell 

, heaven, that I were dead ! 

Pav.—How confused he looks! this this 
woman—what can it mean? I half st are you, 
madam? who are you !—can’t you 1—are you struck 


dumb? 





of 9 vigorous intellect, improved by eurly 


OAs + tm tem ne 


W1p.—Claude, you have not deceived her? Ah, shame 
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upon y a! I thought that before you went to the altar, she 


was to have known 

RP 1 what? My blood freezes in my veins! 
Wr. 
as ’ 


‘oor ! dare I tell her, Claude? 
(Melnotte makes a sign of assent.) “* 
_ “Know you not, then, madam, that this young man is of 
poor though honest ? Know you not that you are 
wedded to my son, Claude Melnotte? 

“"Pav.—Your son! hold, hold! do not speak tome. (A4p- 
proaches Melnotte, and laysher handonhisarm.) Is this a jest? is 
it? ° I know it is; only speak—one word—one look—one 
smile. © I cannot believe—I who loved thee so—I cannot be- 
lieve'that thou art such a—no, I will not wrong thee by a 
harsh word ; speak! 

Mru.—Leeave us; have pity on her—on me; leave us. 
Wim.—Oh, Claude, that I should live to see thee bowed 
byshame! thee of whom I was so proud! (Ezit Widow. 
Pav.—Her son! her son— 
Met. Now, lady, hear me! 
Pav. Hear thee! 
Ay, speak; her son! have fiends a parent? speak, 
That thou mayst silence curses; speak ! 
Met. No, curse me! 
Thy curse would blast me less than thy forgiveness. 
Pau. (laughing wildly) ‘‘ This is thy palace, where the per- 


fumed light 
Steals through the mist of alabaster lamps, 
And every air is heavy with the sighs 
Of orange groves, and music from sweet lutes, 


And murmurs of low fountains that gysh forth 
1’ the midst of roses! Dost thou like the picture ?’” 
This is my bridal home, and thou my bridegroom ! 
Oh, fool! oh, dupe! oh, wretch! Iseeitall; — 
The byword and the jeer of every tongue 
In Lyons. Hast thou in thy heart one touch 
Of human kindness? if thou hast, why, kill me, 
And save thy wife from madnesz. No, it cannot, 
It cannot be! this is some horrid dream; 
I shall wake soon, (Touching him.) Art flesh? art man! 
The shadows seen in sleep? Itistooreal. [or but 
What have I done to thee? how sinn’d against thee, 
That thou shouldst crush me thus? 

Pauline, by pride 


L. 
Angels have fallen ere the time; by pride— 
That sole alloy of thy most lovely mould— 
The evil spirit of a bitter love, 
And a revengeful heart, had power upon thee. 
Frem my first years my soul was filled with thee; 
I saw thee ’mid the flowers the lowly boy 
Tended, unmark’d by thee; a spirit uf bloom, 
And joy, and freshness, as if Spring itself 
Were made a living thing, and wore thy shape! 
I saw thee, and the passionate heart of man 
Entered the breast of the wild dreaming boy ; 
And from that hour I grew—what to the last 
_I shall be—thine adorer! Well; this love, 
Vain, frantic, guilty, if thou wilt, became 
A fountain of ambition and bright hope ; 
I thought of tales that by the winter hearth : 
Ola gossips tell; how maidens sprung from kings 
Have stoop’d from their high sphere; how Love like 
Levels all ranks, and lays the ehepherd’s crook [ Death, 
Beside the sceptre. Thus I made my home 
In the soft palace of a fairy future ! 
My father die ; and I, the peasant-born, 
Was my own lord. Then did I seck to rise 
Out of the prison of my mean estate; . 
And, with such jewels as th’ exploring mind . 
Brings from the caves of knowledge, buy my ransom 
From those twin jailers of the daring heart, 
Low birth and iron fortune. Thy bright image, 
Glase'd in my soul, took all the hues of glory, 
And lured me on to those inspiring toils 
By which man masters men! For thee I grew 
A midnight student o’er the dreams of sages! 
For thee I sought to borrow from each grace 
And every muse such attributes as lend 
Ideal charms to love. 1 thought of thee,’ 
And passion taught me poesy; of thee, 
And on the painter’s canvass grew the life 
Of beauty! Art became the shadow 
Of the dear starlight of thy haunting eyes ! 
Men call’d me vain, some mad; I heeded not, 
But still toiled on, hoped on; for it was sweet, 
If not to win, to feel more worthy thee! 
Pav.~—Has he a magic to exorcise hate ? 
Mev.—At last, in one mad hour, I dared to pour 
. The thoughts that burst their channels into song, 
And sent them to thee; such a tribute, lady, 
As Beauty rarely scorns, even from the meanest. 
The name—appended by the burning heart 
That longed to show its idol what bright things 
It had created—yea, the enthusiast’s name, 
That should have been thy triumph, was thy scorn! 
That very hour, when passion,.turn’d to wrath, 
Resembled hatred most; when thy disdain 
Made my whole soul a chaos; in that hour 
The tempters found me a revengeful tool 





For their revenge! Thou hadst trampled on the worm ; 


It turned and stung thee! 


Pav. Love, sir, hath no sting. 
What was the slight of a poor, powerless girl, 
To the deep wrong of this most vile revenge ? 
Oh how I loved this man! a serf—a slave! 
Met.—Hold, lady! No, not slave—Despair is free; 
I will not tell thee of the throes, the struggles, 
The anguish, the remorse—no, let it pass: 
And let me come to such most poor atonement 
Yet in my power. Pauline! 
Approaching her with great emotion, and about to take her hand.) 
No, touch me not! 
I know my fate. You are by law my tyrant; 
And I—oh, Heaven!—a peasant’s wife! I'll work, 
Toil, drudge, do what thou wilt; but touch me not; 
Let my wrongs make me sacred! 
MeL. Do not fear me. 
Thou dost not know me, madam: at the altar 
My vengeance ceased, my guilty oath expired ! 
Henceforth, no image of some marble saint, 
Niched in cathedra) aisles, is hallowed more 
From the rude hand of sacrilegious wrong. 
I am thy husband; nay, thou need’st not shudder— 
Here, at thy feet, I lay a husband’s rights. 
A marriage thus unholy, unfulfilled, 
A bond of fraud, is, by the laws of France, 
Made void and null. To-night, sleep! sleep in pease 
To-morrow, pure and virgin as this morn 
I bore thee, bathed in blushes, from the shrine, 
Thy fat':er’s arms shall take thee to thy home. 
The law shall do thee justice, and restore 
Thy right to bless another with thy love. 
And when thou art happy, and hast half forgot 
Him who so loved, so wrong’d thee, think at least 
Heaven left some remnant of the angel still 
In that poor peasant’s nature! 


Pau. 


Ho, my mother ! 
Enter Widow. 
Conduct this lady (she is not my wife— 
She is our guest, our honored guest, my mother !) 
To the poor chamber, where the sleep of virtue 
Never, beneath my father’s honest rvof, 
E’en villains dared to mar! Now, lady, now 
I think thou wilt believe me. Go, my mother! 
Win.—She is not thy wife! 
Met. Hush, hush! for mercy’s sake ! 
Speak not, but go. 


(Widow ascends the stairs ; Pauline follows, weeping ; turns to look back.) 


Mev. (sinking down) All angels bless and guard her! 
SS 


From the New Monthly for April. 


FRAGMENTS FROM THE PERSONAL HISTORY OF A. WAG. 


WRITTEN BY HIMSELF. 


* Nature hath made strauye fellows in her time: 
Some that will evermore peep through their eyes, 
And laugh like parrots at a sandpiper ; 

And others of such vinegar aspect, 
That they’ll not ope their lips by way of smile, 


Though Nestor swear the jest be laughable.’—Shakspeare. 

Mine is a strange story—vne very much out of the usual 
course of extraordinary narratives, as the reader will find. I 
am the most miserable creature in existence, to all outward 
appearance; the dullest companion, the gravest, saddest 
piece of humanity that ever put mirth out of countenance; 


and yet—But let me begin at the beginning. 
* The child is father of the man,’ 


says Wordsworth, and it s equally true that the man is father 
of the child; and although it has been ill-naturedly remarked, 
that ‘’tis a wise child that knows its own father,’ without the 
slightest assumption of superior wisdom, I hope I may be 
He 


allowed to lay claim to a knowledge of my progenitor. 
was my namesake, but was usually styled ‘Squire Wag.’ 
He enjoyed a reputation as a wit among the neigliboring 
farmers and landlords, and his sayings were invariably the 


preludee of loud bursts of laughter; but I am inclined to 


think that the praise was elicited by a hespituble table, and 
the mirth bad its cause in a capital wine-cellar, more fie- 
quently than was allowed. However, he did occasionally 
say something clever, and some of his good things I have 
heard produced by professed wits as original, at least thirty 
yeurs afier they were first uttered. This has been the fate 
of the Wags from time immemorial. My mother was of a 
very different disposition. She rarely smiled; she was a 
grave, quiet, religious matron, very reserved and very kind, 
and loving nothing on earth so well as her husband and 
child. This is all I shall say of my parentage. I was born 
at Wag Hall; and this is all I shall say of my birth. 


I partook of the natures of both my parents: being shy and 
lancholy—h ‘ous, and delighting in a jest; yet the 
former characteristics predominated, and their influence 
never left me. Asa child, [ enjoyed every kind of mirthful 
appearance, whether it became visible in sayings or doings ; 
but it always seemed to me that any demonstration of my de- 
be highly indecorous; so that, although my heart 
chuckled at the slightest attempt at a joke, I regarded the 
drollest things with so demure a countenance, that I gained 
as dull and stupid a boy as the whole 





light w. 


the credit of bei 


country could uce. 1 was sent to Westminster School, 





f - === 
or my friends thought that, among so many companions » 
I should there meet with, my shyness would disappear, and 
that 1 should soon become as merry as children ought io be - 
I puzzled all my school-fellows ; for, although it was ey; 
from the progress I made in my studies that I was nop 
pid—it was acknowledged that I soon learned to row fee 
mously, and all agreed that I was an excellent cricketer—my 
quiet physiognomy in the midst of scenes of the Most riotg 
mirth, in which I all the time participated with a spirit mory 
glad than theirs, was pronounced a bore; and there Was not. 
a dunce in the school that did not think me more dyjj than 
Horace. My face appeared a sort of Dead Sea—its 

was the same at all times. A smile upon my countengy, 
was as great a novelty as a glimpse of sunshine in Boothig 
but a laugh was a thing I never dared venture upon: it 
seemed to be sacrilege, infamy, and a concentration of all 
things abominable. . 

To tell the exact truth, I believe that I never wag ca 
of producing any thing resembling a good, hearty, a wg 
some cachinnation. Either I must have been born withoy 
the. power of laughing, or else, from Continual disuse, arising, 
as I have stated, from a strange and unaccountable fear 
committing some great error, and from a want of the self. 
satisfaction which brings so many would-be wits into notice, 
1 lost the faculty. This was a deprivation the Westmi 
scholars did not understand. They thought with 
that there was a time for every thing: ‘a time to laugh, and 
a time to cry,’ &c.; and, with regard to the period first ally 
ded to, they resolved to lose no time in its enjoyment, Byt 
it was something so much beyond the reach of their philoso. 
phy to find an individual of their own age apparently so lost 
to all sense of fun as to regard the best jokes and the drelleg 
tricks with one sedate and half-miserable expression of coup. 
tenance, that they vould scarcely be brought to tolerate jj, 
The consequence was that I was obliged to endure an extra 
ordinary share of persecution. I could not laugh, and they 
determined to make me; and with that object in View, they 
beat me till I was black and blue; yet, incomprehensible as 
it was to them, L did not evince a greater disposition to 
after I had been thus treated than before. They then agreed 
to exert all their powers of humor to force my risible mus 
cles into their natural application, and they narrated all sons 
of ludicrous stories, played their n.ost diverting tricks, and 
made themselves as arhusing as possible. I listened atte» 
tively, and regarded their proceedings with the highest grati- 
fication; but, while the actors in the farce were almost con 
vulsed with laughter, I, the only spectator, looked on the 
scene as demurcly as a mute at a funeral, 

The young gentlemen, as I have stated, were puzzled. It 
was a mystery they could not develope. But puzzles at 
schools are common things; and mysteries are of daily occu 
rence. I was a sphinx, it is true; but the greatest wondem 
soonest become the most tiresome, especially when aie 
unintelligible; therefore a majority of the scholars left of 
teazing me, and endured my melancholy phyeicanony 
the same kind of feeling they endured the Gradus ad Par. 
nassum, because they could not help it. Some there were 
who would not be deprived of the pleasure of tormenting 
another; but after I had given Sir Harry Bounce (who was 
at that time nearly a head taller than myself) a famow 
threshing for striking me because I would not laugh whe 
he desired me, I was left unmolested. This proved that, if 
I could not laugh, I could fight; which created a favorable 
impression throughout the school. I know thet to this day, 
in the minds of many of the old Westminsters, there is asart 
of mystification in their opinion of me. They saw me, during. 
the fifty-six minutes the battle lasted, keep the same unex 
cited expression of features 1 had shown when that wild, wit 
ty, mad-brained boy Frank Montagu was keeping the clas 
inaroar. By-the-by, how strangely men falsify theexpects 
tions of their boyhood! The young baronet I have mer 
tioned became one of the most gallant officers in his Me 
jesty’s service; and Frank—the admirable mimic, and the 
most daring inventor of practical jokes—is now a judge, and 
a distinguished member of the legislature. : 

I did not emancipate myself from that shyness, to get rid 
of which I was sent-to a public school. Quite the reverse: 
as I became older, I grew more diffident. Strangers were 
my &version, unless they were remarkable for some dr 
in person or conversation; and company I did not like, except 
some amusement might be gained from their pr 
But I was frequently banished from social parties at 
and rarely invited abroad, because my unfortunate face 
the antipodes of every thing in the shape of pleasure; and 
sat at all the juvenile festivities in which I was ex : 
and did most enthusiastically share, like the skeleton at 
ancient Egyptian feasts, reminding those around of me 
and hic jacets. But in books I found a fund of mirth, #1 










amply repaid me for the dislike of my companions. 
shall I forget the day I first opened a volume of ] 
my wensations were extraordinary. Had any one 
me at the time, he might have imagined that I was 
a collection of sermons—my seriousness seemed so proteus 
but I felt suftth a delicious titillation of the whole frame, ® 
such an intense sense of the ludicrous, that nothing in @Y 


















experience could come near. Then arose @ kind 
vision, that ever afterward enabled me to see the | 
things in the gravest disguises, though wiser =| 
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myself have considered them to have been what they repre- 
sented. Not only did 1 — that majesty, deprived of 
its externals, was a jest, but every thing meral, political, and 

ilosophical, when placed en chemise, assumed a similar 
appearance. Nature became nothing more than a sort of 
Joe Miller, who, although the acknowledged author of many 
brilliant things, was obliged to father a much greater pro- 
portion of intolerably bad jokes; and I found 

‘ Wit in the running brooks, bon mots in trees, 
Humor in stones, and fun in every thing.’ 

Compared with the extraordinary zest I then experienced 
for the ridiculous, the sobriety of my deportment seemed so 
opposite, that I not only got the reputation of being a Method- 
ist and a hypocrite as I grew toward manhood, but I lost 
numberless advantages I might have gained, had I possessed 
the power of exhibiting my real feelings. I had, however,a 
consolation at all times. Things, however serious they 
looked, afforded me abundant materials for mirth. My 
father could not endure my company. He said my presence 
always took away every hope of enjoyment; I spoiled his 
best jokes, and destroyed his brightest ideas. To him I 
looked a living representative of the fraternity of blue devils 
—a solemn horror; therefore he and I seldom met. My 
mother imagined that I was worthy to become a bishop; and 
my apparent melancholy, in her ideas, deserved to be en- 
shrined in a mitre. Alas! to my shame be it written, I never 
thought of the church but jocosely; although, in point of 
fact, | experienced a perfect consciousness of the holiness of 
its object. 

I could not conscientiously become a member of that pro- 
fession, the sacred duties of which created in me such sensa- 
tions; and to the great surprise of my family, I declined 
studying for its honors, The law was then proposed, and it 
was sagely considered that the face which would do fora 
bishop would equally become a Lord Chancellor. Before I 
made up my mind, I determined to form some acquaintance 
with the principal writers on the laws. I read Blackstone’s 
Commentaries, and to me nothing has ever appeared so ri- 
diculous—every chapter was a fund of humor. Coke upon 
Littleton seemed equally droll; and each volume of Reports 
I perused appeared a collection of farces. As I proceeded, 
I became more amused. I found jokes in ejectments, a 
jeu-de-mot in a ‘ premunire;’ and, to make use of a law term, 
I discovered that every thing had a tendency ‘to wit.’ It 
was impossible to sit down seriously to the study of things 
so facetious ; therefore I rejected the law as a profession. 

It was about this time I fell in love; and a remarkably 
comic affair it was. Love is, in fact, nothing more than a 
game at riddles—each party attempting to puzzle the other; 
and a very pretty amusement itis. It commences between 
an individual of each sex by one saying—*“‘ Riddle me, riddle 
me, riddle me ree; perhaps you don’t know what this riddle 
may be? When I say hold fast, let go; and when I say let 
go, hold fast.” And they attempt this contradiction till they 
make a mistake, and then follow the forfeits. Great care, 


though, is generally used in playing, and a lady and gentle- |) worsted that hung over the mantel-piece. 


man often keep it up a long time, to their very great delight, 
without committing an error. Sometimes variety is given to 
the affair by the players quarrelling over the game, or they 
will insist that they said one thing when they said another, 
or they let go when they ought to have held fast, and then 
loudly declare that the opposite party said the reverse of 
what was really said; and a thousand amusing things of a 
similar nature occur, which make the game particularly in- 
teresting: I was about nineteen when I first began to play. 
The first player [ met with was apparently a placid, unso- 
phisticated girl nearly my own age, with a form and features 
very prepossessing, who lived with her mother and father, 
and some half-Jozen sisters, in a small cottage abort a mile 
from our house. I met her at a dance, during which she 
evinced no repugnance to my melancholy features, and, al- 
though I went through the figures of several quadrilles like 
amummy from the tombs of the Pharaohs, she expressed 
herself delighted with my animation. This I thought droll ; 
but it was followed by things much more funny. 


’ Amelia Thomson and I svon became intimate, and I was 
in-due time introduced to Amelia’s papa, a retired barrister, 
who had never had a brief; and Amelia’s mamma, a patron- 
ising sort of lady, who wished to be thought a person of some 
consequence ; and Amelia’s half-a-dozen sisters, fine strapping 
gitls, with broad shoulders and a horrible inclination for 
and butter. They were all remarkably civil, for Mr. 
Thomson tried to bore me to death by constantly and per- 
petually describing at length his peculiar method of fatten- 
ing pigs; Mrs. Thomson attempted to poison me by making 
me swallow some abominable home-made—wine, she called 
it, ot pire it was; and the seven Miss ‘Thomsons seemed 
inel to worry me into a fever by urging me to write in 
their seven different albums. At that time I never could 
myself to refuse any request it was possible for me to 
grant, and I ofien endured much unnecessary -suffering 
through wanting sufficient resolution to say ‘No.’ In this 
instance I didnot escape. The old gentleman was sitting in 
an arm-chair in his best wig and ceat; the lady of the house 
ining, with no inconsiderable assumption of dignity, on 
sofa, had placed me by her side; Amelia sat quiet and 


the beautiful wretched drawings and charming trashy non- 
sense contained in their albums. Some refreshments had 
been placed on a circular table close to the sofa. 

“Pigs, my dear sir, pigs are more interesting animals than 
the vuigar imagine,” said the retired barrister; and, as he 
had repeated the observation at least a dozen times within 
the last half hour, of course I assented to his opinion. 

“I’m astonished, Mr. Thomson, you should talk of those 
dirty creatures in the best parlor!” observed his spouse, with 
a look of offended majesty that spoke volumes; and then 
turning to me, with a face all smiles and good-nature, said, 
“You must take another glass of wine, Mr. Wag. I'm sure 
you like i, and it is Amelia’s own vintage.” 

I had already swallowed, much against my inclination, six 
glasses of the filthy mixture; but to be told that I liked it, 
when I would have given any thing to have smashed the de- 
canter, and to be informed that it was the ‘ vintage’ (oh, Ju- 
piter!) of my adored, did not make it more palatable. How- 
ever, politeness suggested the necessity of putting the re- 
plenished glass to my lips, and then, to mark my feeling 
toward the fair manufacturer, I drained the bumper at a 
draught. 

“ Another glass?” immediately exclaimed Mrs. Thomson, 
with a look of triumph at her danghters, for which, had I 
dared, I would gladly have choked her. ** Ian’tit very nice? 
It’s called Frontignac, and Amy shall give you the receipt 
for making it.” 

‘It’s made of turpentine and aqua fortis, there’s no doubt 
about it,”’ thought L. 

‘* How do you like this drawing of a butterfly on a rose ?” 
mildly inquired Miss Angelica, showing me something ona 
bit of paper that I thought resembled ina remarkabie manner 
atoad onacabbage-stump. ~ 

«It’s Nature itself!” I replied. 

“ Amy did itall,” cried Miss Augusta. 

“And Amy did this cottage,”’ said Miss Rose, handing it 
for my inspection. The cottage seemed to me as much like 
a coal-skuttle as any thing could be. 

“* And this bird of paradise, too,” added Miss Belinda; but 
if she had called it a kangaroo, the designation would have 
been quite as appropriate. 

“‘And she can play ‘ The Battle of Prague’ with both 
hands,” exclaimed the youngest, with a sort of wonder that 
such an accomplishment was possible. 

“And she can make card-racks, and net purses, and 
breed silk-worms, and write poetry, and— 

“Never mind, Septima, what your sister can do,”’ here in- 
terposed her mamma. ‘ Mr. Wag will find out al her good 
qualities in time. Amy, my love! what is the matter with 
you? You seem dull,” added she, with a very impressive 
affection. 

Amy gave a sigh. 

“ Ah, poor thing! she is so susceptible,” said Mrs. Thom- 
son emphatically. 

Amy fixed her eyes on a gap in the pepper-and-salt car- 
pet. I looked as solemn as the Queen Elizabeth done in 
But I was rarely 
amused. At this interesting period, Amelia’s papa, who 
seemed as if he thought there was nothing in the world so 
important as his system of fattening pigs, suddenly observed : 

** Mangel-wurzel gives them the gripes, and—” 

“Mr. T.!” exclaimed his dignified spouse, with a look 
that would have awed an emperor. 

** My dear, I was only telling the young gentleman—” 


“‘ Enough !” replied the lady, with a wave of her hand that 
appeared to extinguish all his piggish notions for the time ; 
and then, turning to me, in her most insinuating manner, 
said, ‘‘ Do take another glass of Frontignac!” 

This was sufficient. To prevent being completely poi- 
soned, I summoned up resolution to look at my watch; 
seemed surprised it was so late, and took a hasty leave of 
the party. 

There is something in courtship which writers on the 
moral sentiments have not described. It is the most exqui- 
site piece of foolery that life produces, instead of being the 
serious matter that people imagine. Cupid is usually repre- 
sented blind, but he has only a cast in his eye; and all his 
worshippers are marked by a similar obliquity of vision. It 
cannot be denied that Love squints, for no lover looks at his 
mistress in a straight-forward, matter-of-fact manner. In- 
stead of gazing on her, his eyes are on the heavens, and he 
thinks of angels; and she, instead of observing him, has her 
vision taken up with the principal character in her favorite 
romance, and seesa hero. The insight I had gained into 
the nature of the ludicrous made me regard things in a less 











round-about fashion than is usual with lovers; and, though I 
certainly felt a pleasure in observing the signs by which my 
adored was continually evincing her kind feeling toward me, 
it was one that, had lomenisl the use of the risible mus- 
cles, must have ended in laughter. 

I had heard in conhdence from her mamma, who never let 
slip an opportunity of praising Amelia to me as possessing 
all the cardinal virtues, and ali her own virtues as well, that 
the young lady, from feelings of pure benevolence, meekness, 
and charity, had voluntarily become a gratuitous teacher in 


the village Sunday-school, and devoted all her leisure hours 





thy very near me; and her sisters were busily showing me 


ee 
ulation of the neighborhood. On the earliest occasion I bent 
my steps toward the school, and was on the point of entering 
the room, when I heard an angry voice in loud altercation, 
mingled with a sort of convulsive sobbing that seemed w 
proceed from a child. I stopped to listen, and heard the. 
tMlowing dialogue : 
“‘C-a-t,” muttered one of the scholars, with a whimper be- 
tween every letter. , 
“ Well, and what does c-a-t spell, you stupid hussy?” 
fiercely inquired her instructress. “Say it this minute,, 
Miss, or l'll beat you black and blue.” 
“‘C-a-t,” repeated the child more slowly, but with sobs in- 
creasing in loudness. y 
“You obstinate little slut! You're to $100 y- a 
sainst, you are! and if [I hadn’t the patience of Job, and the 
mildness of an angel, I should not attempt to enlighten-your 
wretched ignorance.” Then, giving the pupil a shake, 
which increased the sobbing to a roar, she cried out, “Tell 
me what does it spell, or I’ll give you such a box on the ear.” 
With a convulsive effort the girl endeavored to make her 
answer audible amid her lachrymose outcry, and said— 
* Puss— pussy!” 
I heard a blow follow the unfortunate reply; that I thought 
would have finally settled the education of the young stu- 
ams but it only elicited a scream which sets description at 
efiance. . 
“ Stop that blubbering this instant! or I'll give you some- 
thing to cry for,” said the teacher, sharply. ‘‘ But it is all 
for your good, you ungrateful jade! Am I not striving all 
I can goto make you happy? There, take that, and go into 
the corner ;” and another spanker was followed by another 
scream. 
“Tommy Tucker,” cried the same voice, “come and say 
your reading lesson.” 
In a few moments I distinguished the following words, re- 
peated in a tone and in a manner which I can only describe 
by saying that the smaller words were given in a high note, 
with pauses of various lengths between, and the longer or 
more difficult words feli rather more than an octave lower. 
The single letters denote an attempt at spelling: 
‘* A wise—son—ma, make, maketh a—glad—f-a-t—fat— 
h-e-r—her—fat her.” 
“Father, you dunce!” 
“Father; but a—foo-fool foolish son—is—the—h-e-a— 
hea——” 

“He, you blockhead !” 

“« He—v-i—vi—heavi—n-e—double s—ness——" 

Here there was a pause. 

“ Well, what does that spell, doit 7” cried the teacher. 

“ Heavenliness.” 

A box on the ear made the unfortunate Tommy Tucker 
cry out. 

Ma Heaviness, you stupid little fool!”’ exclaimed his in- 
structress. 

‘“* Heaviness,”” repeated the boy, rather sotio voce; but 
here an interruption took place by a girl crying out— 

“* Please, Governess, Billy Snipes——” 

“T’m sure J didn’t!” said the instantly. 

“* What has Billy Snipes done?’’ inquired the Governess. 

“* He’s been a pinchin’ of me.” 

“Peggy Wobble pricked me with her needle first!” said 
the other; and he began to whimper. 

“You plagues, I'll give it you! and you, Johnny Bolter, 
you’re playing at tit-tat-taw with Bobby Bricks, instead of 
doing your sums; you good-for-nothing, wicked wretches!" 

Hearing a rapid succession of blows, [ thought my appear- 
ance might afford some relief to the little innocents, so I 
pushed the door open and entered the school-room; and 
there, to my surprise, heheld my mild, my gentle, meek, and 
amiable Amelia, whacking away with all her might among a 
parcel of juveniles not much hb than sixpenny-worth of 
half-pence; while — Snipes, and Peggy Wobble, and 
Johnny Bolter, and Bobby Bricks, were, in full chorus, 
shrinking from the punishment. She was so intently en- 
gaged in the 

‘Delightful task, to rear the tender thought!’ 

that I for some moments remained unperceived by her. At 
last her face, all flushed with passion, was turned toward me, 
as her vigorous arm was raised to inflict its vengeance on 
another victim; and, as she beheld me, in a moment her 
countenance became as gentle as ever, her uplifted arfn was 
stretched out to shake hands, and, in her usual mild accent, 
she said— 

“ Ah! Mr. Wag, I am glad you have come to assist me in 
the charming employment of instructing these little dears.” 

Calling the next day at the house, the door was opened by 
a servant in livery, whom I had not noticed before. 

“« Be you the gemman what comes arter Miss Melia? ‘cause 
if you be Missus told me to show you into the garden. Mas- 
ter’s in the pig-stye, and Missus and ones ladies be a 
studying buttonry, I think they calls it, in the inghun-bed.” 

I satisfied the matter-of-fact footman that I was the person 
he imagined, and was directed to the garden, th which 
I walked without seeing any one till I came toa sortof summer- 

and furnished with a variety of execra- 








to the task of instructing the young ideas of the juvenile 


pop- 






house painted n, 
ble drawings, (oubtless the production of the seven talented 
Miss Thomsons,) seats, and a table. I had partly closed the 
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@oor on entering, and was amusing myself by examining the 
daubs on rete. when I heard voices approaching. 
“ Mr. Wag is a very serious young man, my dear,”’ said 
Mrs. Thomson, “‘ and I have no doubt he will be much grati- 
fied by knowing that you have become a teacher of the Sun- 


is so very annoying, Mamma; the children are 

‘worse than brutes,” replied my gentle Amelia. 

“Never mind, my love, if it procures you a husband, and 

“T he is the most stupid young man I ever saw,” 
remarked my affectionate Amelia. 

“ That is not of the slightest consequence, child—consider 
what an estate his father has.” 

“ I wish I had Amy’s chance,” cried Augusta,—“ I would 
not care a fig if he was an idiot.,’ 

* Nor I,” exclaimed Miss Rosa, emphatically. 

“Norl,” Miss Belinda, in a similar manner. 

“Nor I,” the others, 

“ You are quite right, girls!” observed the matron; ‘“ and 
I am sorry to see your sister so little alive to her own inter- 
ests ; Tam afraid she is still thinking of Mr. Bleedem’s as 


“Frederick Aloes is very handsome,” said my devoted 


Amelia. 

“‘ But Frederick Aloes is a beggar, you foolish girl,” re- 
plied Mamma. 

“And Mr. Bleedem told me that he only has twenty 

a-year, and finds his own tea and sugar,” remarked 
Augusta disdainfully. 

“ Never you mind, Miss,” cried my adored, with sdme as- 
perity; ‘he és a gentleman, and that’s more than Mr. Cali- 
60's is, whom you are always running after.” 

“T run after the fellow!” exclaimed the other with more 
anger than surprise. «* But you never could speak the truth, 
therefore——’ 


“‘Come—come, I mustn’t have any quarreling,” here in- 
terposed Mamma; “I hope you have both too much good 
mense to disgrace your family by forming alliances so much 
beneath you. Remember that your father’s annuity dies with 
him, mf if you do not wish. to be reduced to poverty, you 
will assist me in securing Amelia so excellent a husband ; 
and I am sure our dear Amy, cut of gratitude, will provide 
for us all as soon as she’s married. I shall leave nothing 
untried to insure so desirable a match, and none of us must 
hesitate about trifles upon such an occasion. Didn’t I tell 
the young squire that the Frontignac was made by Amelia, 
when you all know it was bought of old Dame Snivvle at a 

a-botile; and havn’t I sewed some yellow cloth round 
the collar and cuffs of one of your father’s old coats, and 
made John wear it, so that Mr. Wag should think we keep a 
footman in livery? But I expect him here every moment ; 
se let us all go into the summer- , or your skins will be 
freckled by the sun.” So saying, she pushed open the door, 
and the whole party instantly beheld me. The consternation 
of the Thomsons was beyond conception. Knowing I must 
have heard their conversation, and that their designs were 
now hopeless, they wore too confounded to utter a word; so, 
having erijoyed the scene sufficiently, I very gravely made my 
bow, and never entered the house of the barrister again. 

I forget the ise date when I first commenced writing 

thoughts, but I remember it was occasioned by the ina- 
bility I found in speaking them. The gravity of my counte- 
nance deceived all; the most charitable considered me a very 
serious man; the rest looked upon me as a great hypo- 
crite. I found no sympathy with the old or the young, for 
those with whom I could sympathise never attempted to as- 
similate in sentiment with a person whose features were so 
remarkably solemn; and with those who, regarding my phy- 
as an index to my mind, fancied that to my dis- 

they could ‘seriously incline,’ I had no feeling in 
common; I found composition an amazing relief. It was a 
channel for my superfluous humor, and thus I got rid of all 
those droll ideas which were created in me by observing the 
odd ee of the world.: In - time I traveled over a great 
ion of Europe, staying wherever there was anything go- 

mesg ht that promised sufficient peach mes and I 
must ewn that I was delighted wherever I went. Could I 
have , that portion of my existence must have been a 
innation ; but the deprivation was a mercy, for 

I thus the fate of those ridiculous little babes who 
have allowed themselves tobe tickled to death. I musthow- 
ever ae that a ner end sometimes produced 
consequences that were anything but agreeable ; I wasobliged 
to fight a duel with a hot-headed Irishman because he fan- 
aete the solemnity of my countenance that I had taken 
at his efforts to make himeelf agreeable, and I escaped 

bese y a bullet through my hat Pp dene from whom I 
ud great expectations, cut me off without a shilling) because 
he said I absolutely refused to laugh at his jokes. Many 
love affairs were nip in the bud, (some of which would 
have Ln a more desirable 1 the one with my Amelia 
preceding pages, ) in consequence of the disin- 
clination exhibited fair objects pra attachment to my 
ecm ey Momo have no doubt that, if I could have 
brought — to believe the true state of my peculiar 
ease, I should have obtained a more pleasing result ; but I 


E 


ed something sv very unnatural in the idea of a man not be- 
ing able to laugh, that I knew the acknowledgement would 
be incredulously received, and treated with derision. People 
show no sense in their distinctions. A man who possesses 
not the power of shedding a tear is proclaimeda hero; but a 
pitiable gentleman like myself, who cannot exercise his risi- 
ble muscles, is considered worse than a brute; for, unfortuna 
tely for my reputation, there are ‘ laughing hyenas.’ 

To make amends to society for the little entertainment | 
have hitherto afforded, and to prove that my natural dispo- 
sition is not of that serious character the deprivation with 
which I have been afflicted has led my friends to imagine, | 
now intend publishing my observations and adventures. Let 
that unhappy creature, who, to make use of a homely phrase, 
has been made to laugh at the other side of his mouth, take 
comfort as he reads these papers, from the knowledge that 
they have been written by one who envies him so valuable a 
privilege; and if he should now be provoked inte a way of 
laughing more agreeable to him, I can only say, as the Duke 
said to Bottom the Weaver, “ Let him roar, let him roar.” 
Ha! Ha! 


ON SEEING MR. MACREADY AS CLAUDE MELNOTTE IN 
‘THE LADY OF LYONS.’ 
Huss the thick breath, and still the throbbing heart! 
Stir not to break the deep yet thrilling trance ! 
And call not this the actor’s hireling part— 
Vision of Poesy and young Romance! 
The bright creations of the poet’s thought, 
In truth and life with thee, Macready, dwell; 
By rich and kindred genius only taught 
To cast o’er us the soul-enthralling spell. 





I cannot speak—the over-gushing heart 
Bursts into numbers—dall, perchance, and cold: 
Would Ff could boast the,subtle, polished art 
And glowing words to paint perfection’s mould. 
Actor and bard! your mingled triumph take ! 
Stern Manhood, even, wipes the tear away ; 
For yours the chords of sympathy wo wake, 
And old and young th’ enchanter’s will obey! —-C.T. 
Bentley’s Miscellany. 
fd 
From Bentley's Miscellany for April. 
UPS AND DOWNS OF LIFE. 
BY TOBY ALLSPY. 
‘Promotion,’ we learn from irrefragable authority, ‘com- 
eth neither from the East nor from the West, nor yet from 
the South :’ nor yet (since the time when the great Lord 
North wielded his pen of oftice in Downing Street,) from the 
North. Promotion like a Will-o’-the-Wisp, whisks about 
hither and thither,—here to-day, and gone to-morrow,—no 
one knows why,—no other guesses wherefore. History heaps 
up her volumes on our shelves, to instruct us why people are 
born great; but by what magic people have greatness thrust 
upon ther, or achieve greatness, is one of the grand myster- 
ies of life. Bishops have been promoted to lawn sleeves for 
their dexterity in shuffling the cards at the royal rubber; 
Welsh Baronets have been translated Irish Peers, to silence 
their importunity for a key of the royal parks; and English 
Squires have been belorded and belanded for the judiciously 
appropriated hospitalities of their country-seats. We have 
seen Mirtillo preferred to an under-secretaryship, not thai 
his pen is that of a ready writer, but because Mirtillo hath, 
‘upon my life, a very pretty wife!’ In short, it is impossible 
to determine by any vulgar form of augury, which of our sons 
may rise to be chief-justice, which remain a briefless barri- 
ster. Hang over the cradles of your progeny as long as you 
will, and the wooden spoon or silver ladle which the wise 
woman of Brentford pretended to be born in their mouths, is 
wholly and absolutely undiscoverable. 

Ned Ormond was my school-fellow, an ugly dog, an igno- 
rant dog, but a knowing dog: every possible caninization 
was bestowed upon Ned, except that of being a ‘ stuprd 
hound!’ He was ‘ up to snuff,’ but always at the bottom of 
his class. We were dunces of neither Harrow, Eton, nor 
Westminster; it was our fate to be flogged up the hill of 
learning along a less distinguished path. Our short-sighted 
parents thought more of making Greek verses than English 
connections ; and at fourteen, we quitted our huge red-brick 
house of correction at Chiswick, knowing nothing—not even 
a lord. 

Unfortunately, I had-parents alive—and alive to my de- 
ficiencies; for having, in family council, voted me a dunce of 
the first magnitude, they despatched me to Edinburgh for the 
completion of my education, under the cross-grained vigilance 
of an old uncle occupying a professor’s chair, who for four 
ensuing years crammed me with knowledge, and crammed 
me with nought beside. My kinsman spared every thing but 
instruction; and I accordingly grew up as spare as he was 
sparing; till I was starved into jockey-weight of flesh, and 
, tata te ponderosity of learning. I quitted Edinburgh at 
two-and-twenty, as promising a young sprig of a pedant as 
ever emanated from its humanities. 

Ned Ormond, meanwhile, who was an orphan, bullied his 
guardian into sending him to Cambridge. The expense of 
such a step was alarming, for his fortune amounted only to 
six thousand pounds ; but Ned represented, and with con- 
naissance de cause, that thero was no getting on in life with- 
out a college education. 


SS 

beheld his promising ward playing Paris inanacademig 
making option between the naked charms of ‘ the 1 
graces, Law, Physic, and Divinity,’ confessed that there 
some sense in the lad’s assertion, and it was only when, 
being rusticated for his irregularities, Ned Ormond 
expulsion by prudently withdrawing his name from the 
versity books, that the old gentleman repented his acquies. 
cence. 

“ You area net man cried Russet ina fury. 7 
“T am a made man!” retorted Ned with perf 
‘* Your prospects are gone.” — 
‘« My realities have commenced.” 
“« Henceforward you will do nothing for yourself.” 
‘It is a task I mean to leave to other people.” 
* You know nothing !” 

“T know the world.” . 

** T hoped you would become a steady young man !"" 

“«T always intended to be a rising one.” 

“ You have lost the three best years of your life !” 

“I have gained three hundred desirable acquaintances,” 

‘* You have thrown away your time and money.” 

‘<T have picked up time and money’s worth.” e 

“‘ That remains to be proved,” quoth Russet, ~ 

“«T wish you may live to see it,” was the rejoinder of his 
hopeful ward; and it was shortly after this colloquy between 
them that we were launched into our several careers of life: 
Ned become a man about town, I to be a wanderer over the 
world. Having taken my degree as B. A., I was to com 
mence my beatific career as bear-leader to a young 
possessing immense patronage inthe church. Appointed 1g 
preside over his lordship’s travelling-morality, ew com 
pelled to be, if not a field-preacher, at least a road-p 
against the temptations of the world and the flesh; with s 
view of installing myself hereafter, preacher to the of 
his lordship’s parish, against the temptations of the devil, 

We got on admirably together. His noble practice throyg 
under my ignoble preaching. My axioms seemed indeed ip 
possess a sort of negative attraction ; for whatever the peda 
gogue interdicted, the pupil snatched to his bosom. Dayafier 
day was I insulted, quizzed, hoaxed, and defied. There 
would have been no living through it all, but for the living 
which lay, like a land of Canaan beyond the wilderness, a 
the end of the prospect. I knew that sufferance wastle 
badge of all my tribe, and submitted without a murmur, 


Three long years did I pipe to the dancing of my lordly 
bear; in France, Italy, Germany, Russia, and Spain; now 
frozen to death, now stewed alive, now diluted with soupe- 
maigre, now stuffed like a turkey with truffles and mouls; 
the fiercest extremes of weather and diet were inflicted with 
out remorse upon the poor bear-led bear-leader of a tutor! 
At length, as the period of my release was approaching, and 
I felt that in requital for the purgatory I had borne so pe 
tiently, his lordship could do no less than conduet me into the 
Paradise of Granglebe, my noble tormentor was knocked a 
the head by the morning star of a Drontheim watchman; 
when my application for preferment to the distant cousin 
succeeding to the earidom, was answered by a haughty bint 
that I ought to have taken care of my pupil; and thatthe 
family wished to hear no further mention of my name. 


A deeper humiliation soon fell on my professional career 
than even that of a toadying tutorship. One day, having 
been idle enough to attend a meeting of the Geographical 
Society, I was pitched upon by a gallant Captain Dareall, 
with whom I had madé acquaintance at Malta, toaccompany 
him in an expedition of African Discovery. My meek for 
bearing countenance inspired him with interest. He swore 
I was the man for his money; promised I should shure bis 
glory—share his gains; baptize the whole kingdom of Daho 
mey, throw down the islands of half a continent, and writes 
quarter of his own quarto. The captain was a bold man 
He talked with plausibility,—I listened with enthusiasm. 
Having secured the necessary firmans, and a specific against 
the plague and the cholera, we embarked with a cargo of bite 
beads, tin-tacks, caoutchouc-sheets, oilsilk parasols, nds 
patent freezing-apparatus ; and in the course of three yea 
from our landing, confronted stripes, imprisonments, the 
cheating of consuls, and barbarity of beys, four fevers, tw 
dysenteries, one coupe-de-soleil, and a variety of cutaneous 
abominations, too tedious to enumerate; all the plagues of 
Pharaoh, and, in short a hundred more! Not, however,” 
talk too painfully on my excruciations, suffice it that in the 
sequel I returned sole survivor of the expedition ; having, 
I have since been assured, eaten the surgeon of the pany 
baked in a Hottenton anthill, and leaving all that the ma 
quitos had left of the gallant captain, inhumed in the 
of Willah-allah-assiboo, two thousand miles beyond 
too! Nothing remained to me on my arrival in town, butte 
ragged shirt whereon, with a pin and lampblack, I 
scribed the notes of my African discoveries; whieh, wher 
transferred to hotpress, the world derided as lies and imp@ 
tions. *The frontispiece to my work, representing the 
ite idol of the King of Dahomey, the Quarterly Review held 
up to shame, as a satire upon the Right Honorable the Lady 
Helena O’ Donoghue. 

Meanwhile, as I scudded along the by-ways of the ~~ 
lis, bearing my inky dishonors thick upon me, I was 
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could not bring myself to confess the truth, for there appear- 





Old Russet, the guardian, who already, in his mind’s eye, 





splashed by a fashionable cab, and hailed by its owner. * 
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—————— en ee EEE 

“ Hallo! Delphic, my fine fellow !” cried a most dandified 
edition of my old chum, Ned Ormond; “where have you 
been making it out for the last hundred years ?!—Can’t talk 
to you in this cursed place,—getin, We've a couple of miles 
between this and Belgzave Square.” 

I obeyed; and with the perspicuous brevity attained by 
having had to condense my tale of wo into one or more me- 
morials to government, I related my strange eventful history. 

« Sad business, indeed !”’ replied Ned, as we dashed along. 
“Cleaned out, turned out, kicked about the world, like for- 
tune’s football. But never mind! the tables are turning! 
Ti see what I can do for you. J'll speak to the Board of 
Control. J'l mention you to the Colonial Office. They’re 
always wanting a Bishop for India, or a Governor for Sierra- 

” 


ne. 

“Thankye, thankye!” cried I, “I have had enough of 
elephantine ciimates. I should prefer the -nerest trifle at 
home; the remance of life is over. Mrs. Centlivre the dra- 
matist, you know, who eloped with a poet at sixteen, es- 
poused at six-and-thirty the heal cook of Queen Anne! 
Couldn’t you recommend me, my dear Ormond, as chaplain 
to the Lord Mayor?” 

“To be sure I could; my interest is universal. You have 
no notion how I have got on in the world, since we parted.” 

“ You have had an increase of fortune ?”’ 

“ Not a stiver !” 

“ But how do you manage to keep up such appearances on 
an income of three hundred a year ?” 

“ By living at the rate of three thousand.” 

“ And running in debt.” 

“Pho, pho, pho!” 

“You must have taken up money.” 

“ Laid it down you mean.” 

“ You have positively borrowed nothing ¢” 

“Not I! I know better! My plan to get on in the world is 
by lending. I began, you know, with six thousand pounds. 
Four thousand are at this moment lodged in my banker’s 
hands, one thousand of which wil! be transferred to-morrow 
morning, to the account of my friend, the Duke of Outatel- 
bows, at Coutts’s, as [ am now on my road to inform him.” 

“ And the remaining twothousand are lost to you for ever?”’ 

“By no means! I have good security for every guinea; 
bills or I. O. U. from some of the first fellows in town. My 
popularity is immense. Every man of a certain standing 
knows me to have at my command a floating sum in ready 
money. It has been my fortune to save the credit of many a 
fine fellow, hard up after a heavy settling-day. It was I who 
helped young Sir- William Scamp to carry off his heiress ; it 
was I who lent old Hardbottle the twenty-pound note with 
which he won his guaterne in the French lottery; I assisted 
Sir John to buy the winner of the St. Leger; I enabled Lord 
William to present that omnipotent pair of diamond ear-rings 
to Zephyrine; in short, I am the universal friend in need. 
What follows? That I have dinner invitations for every day 
in the season, and half a dozen balls per night!” I am onthe 
list of four patronesses for Almack’s ; and it rains opera-tick- 
ets on my head. More haunches of venison cross my thresh- 
old than that of Birch; and I might stock the Clarendon and 
Albion with game. My library-table groans with Annuals 
and presentation copies; my dinner-table with cards, far 
more to the purpose. So much for London! but when the 
country-season sets in, show me the county in England in 
which [ may not quarter myself for six weeks, in acceptance 
of pressing invitations! Dukes, marquises, earls, viscounts, 
lords, and commons, are my obligatees ; and burning to throw 
off the obligation, load me with hospitalities. A single thou- 
sand pounds of mine once changed hands so many times in 
the course of a year, that I conceive it has ever since return- 
ed me, in value, an income of two hundred a year. No, no! 
my dear Delphic! talk no more of borrowing as a source of 
prosperity. Trust me, that une of the best trades going in 
the fashionable world, is that of a judicious Jender. Sueh is 
the charm which has made my ugly face beautiful in the eyes 
of society, my pertness pass for wit, my vulgarity, for the 
frankness of a good fellow. Don’t offend Ned Ormond,” 
they say, “he’s such a devilish useful acquaintaace.” “ Or- 
— always ready at a pinch;” “‘ Ormond’s a friend in 


I sighed a deep sigh in response ; for we had just attained 
the lordly purlieus of Belgrave Square. In passing Tatter- 
tall’s, I had seen the hands of half the sporting peerage kiss- 
ed to Ned; and, in taking off the Stanhope angle of the park, 
perceived the hats of all the double-lacqueyed ladyship char- 
lots, doffed to his cab. Thanks to his notes, he had become 
* maa of note ; thanks to his guineas he had won golden opin- 
tons from all sorts of men and women. A gold-beater could 
not have hammered out his substance to cover a greater ex- 
tent of popularity ; a-wire-drawer could not have drawn out 

, his means and appliances. Instead of being worship- 
ped as was once the Golden Ball, he was worshipped as three 
golden balls. Nevertheless, I was ashamed of him. I fan- 
ied that ‘Money Lent’ was inscribed on the front of his cab; 
and murmuring between my teeth 


‘ Neither a borrower nor a lender be,’ 


I took leave of my thriving friend ; and, mounted cheerfully 





FRENCH ANECDOTES. 
FROM THE PORTFOLIO OF AN OFFICER OF THE EMPIRE. 

Tae Vorace Tro Guent.—The voyage to Ghent, that title 
to so many favors in the first days of the second Restoration, 
to so many accusations after the Revolution of July, was 
not equally appreciated by all the ministers who came into 
power after the Hundred Days. The Duke of Feltre was al- 
most the only person who attached great value to this proof 
of fidglity ; the Duke was himself a new convert, he had all 
the zeal of a neophyte, and labored by all the means in his 
power to cover with oblivion his farmer services. For him, 
tor the creator of fourteen categories, there existed in fact 
but two—the brigands of the Loire, and the men of Ghent ; 
and if in his organization of the army—(I use the word or- 
ganization to express an idea, for what the Duke of Feltre ac- 
complished in 1815 and 1816 never deserved the name of an 
organization )—if then to complete the rolls of officers of his 
shadow of an army, he resolved to use the brigands of the 
Loire, it was because he was unable to find a large enough 
number among the men of Ghent. 

Marshal Gouvion-Saint-Cyr, the immediate successor of 
the Duke of Feltre, required some other guaranties than 
could be furnished by an emigration of a few days. The voy- 
age to Ghent was of but little importance in his eyes. When 
applications were made to him founded upon this claim alone, 
he would reply with an ironical smile, ‘‘ You have then made 
the sentimental journey to Ghent; you have done well; but 
if you have no other antecedent services on which to found 
your claims, 1 would advise you to destine yourself for a civil 
career.” 
This severe frankness rendered the illustrious Marshal, 
who took so.much trouble to repair the blunders of the Duke 
de Feltre, extremely unpopular. Under the Duke they had 
dreamt of the return of the good old times; under him, at 
least, a Dutchess could solicit a regiment for her cousin, and 
a Marchioness be brought to bed, as in former days, of a cup- 
tain of dragoons. Marshal Saint-Cyr, to destroy at once all 
these hopes, to cut off all such solicitations, presented and 
caused to be adopted his famous recruiting law—his revolu- 
tionary law, as it was called, which classed in the same rank 
and subjected to the same law, the sun of a Duke and that of 
his farmer, and which opened a barrier to aristoeratical am- 
bition, which time or some distinguished action could alone 
beatdown. From that moment France was lost—the scenes 
of 93 were returned. 
M. de Talleyrand was a man of too much intelligence not 
to appreciate at its proper value the famous voyage to Ghent; 
but he had too much tact to speak of it as the Marshal Saint- 
Cyr had done. 
A young man was engaged in soliciting a situation: he 
sovght M. de Talleyrand. Louis XVIII. had particularly 
recommended him as having been at Ghent. 
‘It appears to me, sir, that if the King desires to give you 
a place, he has no occasion for my assistance to do se. But, 
in fine, you have been at Ghent?” 
_ “ Yes, sir.” 

“‘ Are you very sure, sir, that you were at Ghent? ” 

“ How, sir!” 

“* Do you see I also was at Ghent; I amcertain of it. There 

were three or four hundred of us in that city, and I have ai- 
ready given places to more than fifteen hundred as having 
been there. You see, that without wronging any une, I may 
be allowed to doubt on this subject.” 
Zeau.—M. de Talleyrand is one of those men to whom 
the. public have ascribed the greatest number of bon mots.— 
Loans are only made to the rich, they say, and M. de Talley- 
rand is really rich in wit. In 1815, afier'the Hundred Days, 
M. de Talleyrand, on his appointment as Minister of Foreign 
Affairs, received a visit from those employed in his depart- 
ment. “There is one thing, gentlemen,” said he, “ which I 
recommend to you above every thing else ; it is, that you have 
no zeal. I detest zeal.” 


Tue Grass Evz.—The true Emperor of Austria, H. M. 
Metternich the First, has but one eye; but this loss is so in- 
geniously concealed by a glass eye, that it is generally une 
known, even in Germany. M. de Metternich, formerly a 
very handsome man, was still young when he lost the sight of 
his left eye in consequence of disease. The globe of the eye 
remained entire, but dulled and without light. A skilful 
artist, whose talent and discretion were well paid, succeeded 
in covering this globe with a movable envelope of eramel, 
perfectly like the right eye, with all its color and brilliancy. 
The envelope is affected by every motion of the globe ef the 
eye, and the illusion is so perfect, that M. de Metternich was 
enabled to figure in all the Congresses, to pass his life in the 
world, and to marry twice, without his secret having been 
discovered. A singular circumstance betrayed it to the public. 
George IV. King of England, had expressed a desire to 
obtain for his gallery the portraits of all the sovereigns of 
Europe. His most distinguished painter, the celebrated 
Lawrence, was sent for this pu to the Continent. Law- 
rence concluded that George IV. would be pleased to have 
the portrait of Metternich, were it only as an appendage to 
that of the Emperor Francis. He asked the permission of 


the Prince, and obtained several sittings from him. 
On one of these occasions, Lawrence observed that a ray 





‘0 my attic, to earn the price of a dinner by dedicating to 
public this brief sketch of the money-lender and his friend. 


that the Prince supported it without lowering the eyelid, and 
even without contracting the brow. He at first admired the 
eagle glance which could thus resist the sun; but fearing that 
such a position would finally fatigue the Prince, he d 
to him to change it. But M. de Metternich himself 
comfortably seated, and preferred to remain where he was. 
Lawrence insisted several times upon the , and was 
unable to comprehend the obstinacy of M. de Metternich, 
until the valet de chambre informed him, by a sign, that the 
left eye of the Chancellor of Austria bad nothing Jo fear from 


the sun. 


Werrturr.—Goethe represented at the congress of Aix- 
la-Chapelle, the sovereign of whom he was both the minister 
and friend. The great age of the poet, his fine figure, and 
his immense renown, drew upon him the attention and ho- 
mage of all the plenipotentiaries of the congress. An Eng- 
lishman, who had just arrived, and was but little familiar 
with German literature, inquired with a good deal of curiosi- 
ty of one of his countrymen the name and title of a man whom 
the most distinguished persons only accosted with venera- 
tion. He was told that it was the celebrated Goethe, the 
illustrious author of Werther. He was satisfied with what 
he heard, and approaching Goethe, salute@#*him and said: 

‘IT have just arrived, sir, from Paris; I bave seen your 
Werther, it is a charming work, and has amused me ex- 
tremely.” 

* How, sir?” 

“It is one of the pieces at which I have laughed most 
heartily ; there is particularly one actor, named Potier, who 
is full of rage—he is quite a curiosity.” 

The only reply that Goethe made was to turn his back up- 
on the speaker, pronouncing the word pfest (horse) ! 

Southern Literary Messenger. 
MADRIGAL. 
BY MRS. CORNWALL BARON WILSON. 
Unc aspP, fair maid, the chain of gold 
That glitters on thy neck of snow; 
Far lighter links thy love should hold, 
Then oh, the t gift forego! 


But take this simple flowery wreath, 
Where roses blush and lilies twine ; 
Like love, it but of sweets doth breathe, 
While all its grace and bloom are thine! 
—_—_—_ 
WALTER SCOTT AT THE DEATH OF HIS WIFE. 
(Extracts from his Diary.) 
May 11, (1826.)— * * * It withers my heart to think of 
it, and to recollect that I can hardly hope again to seek con- 
fidence and counsel from that ear to which all might be safe- 
ly confided. But in her present lethargic state, what would 
my attendance have availed? and Anne has promised close 
and constant intelligence. I must dine with James Ballan- 
tyne to-day en famille. I cannot help it, but would rather 
be at home and alone. However, I can go out, too. I will 
not yield to the barren sense of hopelessness that struggics 
to invade me. 
May 14.—A fair good-morrow to you, Mr. Sun, who are 
shining so brightly on these dull walls. Methinks you léok 
as if you were looking as bright on the banks of the Tweed; 
but look where you will, Sir Sun, you look upon sorrow and 
suffering. Hogg was here yesterday—in d r, from hav- 
ing obtained an accommodation of £ 100 from James 
tyne, which he is now obliged to repay. I am unable to help 
the poor fellow, being obliged to borrow mgself. 
ay 15.—Received the melancholy intelligence that all ig 
over at Abbotsford. 
Abbotsford, May 16.—She died at nine in the morning, 
after being very ill fot two days; easy at lest. I arrived 
here late last night. Anne is worn out, and has had hyste- 
rics, which returned on my arrival. Her broken accents were 
like those of a child, the language as well as the tenes broker, 
but in the most gentle voice of submission. ‘Poor mamma 
—never return again—gone for ever—a better place.’ Then, 
when she came to herself, she spoke with sense, freedom, 
and strength of mind, till her weakness returned. It would 
have been inexpressibly moving to me as a stranger: what 
was it then to the father and the husband? For myself I 
scarce hnow how I feel; sometimes as firm as the Bass 
Rock, sometimes as weak as the water that breaks on it. I 
am as alert at thinking and deciding as I ever was in my life. 
Yet, when I contrast what this place now is with what it has 
been not long since, I think my a — cae 
, deprived of my family, all but nne; an impove- 
area. > quheenmd oa, deprived of the sharer of my 
thoughts and counsels, who could always talk down my sense 
of the calamitous apprehensions which break the heart that 
must bear them alone. Even her foibles were of service to 
me, by giving me things to think of beyond my own weary 
self-reflections. 
“T have seen her. The figure I beheld is, and is not my 
Charlotte, my thirty-years’ companion. .There is the same 
symmetry of form, though those limbs are rigid which were 
once so gracefully elastic;—but that yellow mask, with 
inched features, which seems to mock life rather than emu- 
lee it, can it be the face that was once so full of lively ex- 
pression? I will not lookon itagain. Anne thinks her little 
changed; because thel atest idea she had formed of her mo- 








of light fell directly on the left eye of M. de Metternich, and 


ther is as she appeared under circumstances of extreme pain. 


Mine go back toa of comparative ease. If I write 
long in this way, I shall write down my resolution, which I 
should rather write up if I could.” 


“ May 18.—* * Cerements of lead and of wood already 
her; cold earth must have her soon. But it-is not my 
Charlotte, it is not the bride of my youth, the mother of my 
children, that will be laid in the ruins of Dryburgb, which 
we have so often visited in gaiety and pastime. No, no.” 

“ May 22.—* * Well, 1 am not apt to shrink from that 
which is my duty, merely hecause it is painful; but I wish 
this Tenssat-dag over. A xind of cloud of stupidity hangs 
about me, as if all were unreal that men seem to be doing and 

” 
. 

“ May 26.—* * Were an enemy coming upon my house, 
would I not do my best to fight, although oppressed in spi- 
rita; and shall a similar despondency prevent me from men- 
tal exertion? Jt shall not, by heaven!” Lockhart’s Life. 


" 


cf 


Aw Tratian Mipvay.—* * * * A long and comfortable 
siesta succeeded in putting us all in good humor with Paler- 
mo once.more. That sieséa is in the south a delicious sleep. 
Having prolonged your evening before, far into the calm and 
starry night, and@natched a few hours of repose just to fit 
you to enjoy the sunrise, which you go forth to meet, having 
spent the cool hours of the morning amid the most delightful 
scenery under a sky as clear and lustrous as the blue eye one 
loves to gaze into, enjoying the exhilarating atmosphere that 
quickens pulse, and animates your step while you drink 
it in, as if it were some delicious wine, you are quite ready 
to relish the kind of midday eve that sends commerce from 
her counter, and labor from her toil—when all pause to draw 
breath amid the noise and bustle of this toilsome world—that 
gives you the pleasures of a second morning without the 
weary interval of the night, and prepares you for a second 
day quite long enough for pleasure. There is something to 
an English eye very singular in the appearance of a southern 
city at these hours. The closed shops, the deserted streets, 
closed and deserted under the very mid-day stn, make it look 
like a city ofthe dead. Dogs and Englishmen, they sey, are 
alone stirring. I question whether the exception should not 
be further restricted by the exclusion of thedogs. The very 
curs kaow the hour, and seek out some cool angle to sleep 
away the time. There is a languor in an Italian mid-day 
that marks it out for rest. There is no far niente in the 
north, no luxury in doing nothing. In our cold and change- 
able climate, active exertion in sume shape, is a necessary of 
life. The Englishman walks up and down his drawing-room 
to rest himself. Who ever sawamn Italian guilty of a similar 
waste of muscular exertion? and how would your English- 
man, in his perpetual bustle of counting-house and ’change, 
(unless he had been long enough in Italia Bella to have im- 
bibed some of the listlessness that floats in the very air, )}— 
how could he relish the pleasures of a Neapolitannoon? The 
ottoman wheeled ferward across the glossy tiles to the win- 
dow that opens from floor to roof—a slice or two of water- 
melon en small round marble table beside the Ariosto, 

wherein you have just been reading some grotesque legend 
of gramarye and lady-love—the cool air, fresh from the blue 
‘wave that ripples lazily at the old well-worn water-line be- 
low, creeping through the room, and turning the book over, 
wal Pag as if Aurora herself were pursuing the page, and 
laughing, with her rosy lips, over the ‘ Adventures of Ruggi- 
ero and Sacripante’—until, ’twixt the dash of the water and 
the rustling of the leaf, you doze through all the delicious 
gradations of drowsiness into your dreamless siesta. 
Metropolitan. 





Anxcportes or Animat Instincr.—In a paper in the June 
number of the Bibliotheque Universelle de Geneve (so ably 
edited by M. de la Rive,.who read several papers at the re- 
cent meeting of the British Association,) there are some cu- 
rious anecdotes, tending to prove how near, if not quite to 
the power of reasoning, the action of animals approach. Two 
men, who were about to walk to Vevey, agreed to meet at an 
appointed place. One of them, whoarrived first, fancying he 
was too late, resolved to push on and overtake his comrade ; 
but his dog showed symptoms of disliking this proceeding.— 
He ran backwards and forwards, lingered behind, and at 
bee ha 4 disappeared, but speedily returned with the 

stick of the second person in his mouth. He had 

come late, and sat down to wait for his friend ; but the saga- 
city of the animal resorted to this evident means of teaching 
them their relative positions, and bringing them together.— 
Another dog which they were trying to teach to mount a lad- 
der, got so tired of his lesson that he ran away; but next day 
he returned alone to the ladder, and applied himself to the 
task just as if his vanity had been piqued into learning the ex- 
ercise. A third dog that had been. taught to carry a lantern 
with its owner, on winter mornings, before daylight, as the 
latter carried milk to a neighboring farmer, happened one 
day to be shut up when his master de - When loosened, 
he ran and overtook him ; but, perceiving that he had not the 
lantern, he returned to the house, and causing it to be given 
him, hastened to his accustomed light wnk. Another 
to a young student, whose master, while bathing, hid 

among some rushes, was hallooed into the water, as if 

an accident had ha , when, instead of plunging he ran 
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the river where it was most likely to bring down the body for 
rescue. We conclude with one fact more, relating to an ani- 
mal of which we have been used to consider innocence, ra- 
ther than wisdom, the characteristic. A pigeon, familiar 
ized to the kitchen, where it was fed and caressed, one day 
witnessed the killing of a pullet, and it immedietely flew 
away and never returned to the scene of slaughter! The 
kitchen death of a chicken is not very unlike the death of a 
dove, and the warning was not lost. * 





From the Vergennes Vermonter. 
A REMEMBRANCE 
OF MISSES H. A. K. AND M. F. L. OF EAST POULTNEY, VT. WHO FELL VIC- 
TIMS TO CONSUMPTION—1837— 
Lik sister flowers they grew— 
Two passing sweet and lovely garden flowers; 
The genial air and light alone they knew, 
nd the refreshing showers. 


Amid the blooms profuse, 
How did their charms arrest the gazer’s sight! 
Ah, who could deem such rare and roseate hues 
Destined to early blight! 


How did their friends around 
In admiration of their virtues vie! 
How did each parent's heart with rapture bound, 
As time sped gaily by 


The fiend ConsuMPTION came! 
—Why should such monster haunt our happy earth ? 
Better the tempest and the lightning-flame 
Be sent in fury forth !— 


One heart became lese gay, 
And weak and tremulous one ringing voice ; 
One joyous — saddened day by day, 
Nor could in aught rejuice. 


To the lone mother’s thought, 
Sad was that lily cheek and altered tone; 
They minded her of wrecks that Time had wrought— 
Of spouse and children gone! 


And must she, in her prime, 
Lose this dear stay of her declining years ? 
—There was one hope—the sunny southern clime— 
To soothe her anxious fears. 


A sad farewell was said,— 
And in a brother’s kind, consoling care, 
The fading girl her sorrows quieted, 
And sought the Georgian air. 


She died !—those genial skies 
No healing for the stricken one possess‘d ; 
Afar from home she closed her weury eyes, 
And entered on her rest. 


And her sweet northern friend— 
The sister flower with whom eo late she bloom’d— 
She, too, was verging slowly to her end, 
By the same demon doom’d! 


In her parental home, 
Calmly from earth her angel spirit pass’d; 
The airs of Spring breathe softly round the tomb 
Where she reclines at last. 


Green be the turf that hides 
The gentle sisters to its keeping given ! 
Belov’d were they in life,—nor Death divides 
Longer their lot in heaven! 
New-York, April, 1838. 








Motty Pitcner.—For the benefit of that class of grown 
children and embryo patriots who talk more of New Jersey 
chivalry about election times than they ever learned, or are 
like to learn from history, it may be proper here to add— 
what every Jersey boy of any years should know—that at the 
commencement of the battle at Monmouth, this intrepid wo- 
man contributed her aid by carrying water from a spring toa 
battery where her husband was employed as a cannonier, in 
loading and firiaga gun. At length he was shot dead in her 
presence, just as she was leaving the spring, whereupon she 
diew to the spot, found her husband lifeless, and at the mo- 
ment heard an officer, who rode up, order off the gun, ‘ for 
the want of a man sufficiently dauntless to supply his place.’ 
Indignant at this order, and stung by the remark, she 
promptly opposed it—demanded the post of her slain husband 
to avenge his death, flew to the gun, and to the admiration 
and astonishment of all who saw her, assumed and ably dis- 
charged the duties of the vacated post of cannonier, to the 
end of the battle! For this sterling demonstration of whig 
spirit, Washington gave her a lieutenant’s commission upon 
the spot, which Congress afterwead ratified, and granted her 
a sword, and an epaulette, and half pay, as a Lieutenant for 
life! She wore the epaulette,-received the pay and was call- 
ed ‘ Caplain Molly’ ever afterwards. 





A Prosiem Sotvep.—A Western editor says he has tried 
it both ways, and has come to the deliberate conclusion that 
the single life is the most easy, but the married one is the 
most happy. So Adam thought. 


Notuine.—An Irishman has defined nothing to be “ a foot- 
less stocking without a leg.” A description by another 
Emeralder is better. ‘‘ What is nothing?” he was asked.— 


or barter. 








lower down the wream, and took his station, watching 


“ Shut your eyes and you ’ll see it,” said Pat. 


great interest to the traveller, and full 
comiums passed upon it by visitors. 
above the level of the sea, and lies at the extreme 
The town of Gibraltar containg 
15,000 inhabitants, and is prettily placed on the base of 
great rock, which is artificially fitted for its site. It is 
upon the northwest side of the Promontory, and is well de. 
fended by the batteries above. 
its defence, and from each nook in the sides of this gloomy 
monster, you perceive the muzzle of a cannon. F 

dred guns are mounted upon the rock, and it is certain 
pregnable. The housesare singularly constructed; flat 
and large bow windows, are their striking characteris: 
though the dull and “‘ envious” yellow of the walls 
the buildings with ochre) bring the influence of the morning 
sun but too powerfully upon them; and Gibraltar, from this 
cause, has the appearance through the day, of “g 
Of course, I will except its business 
which traverses the towns and is bordered hy stores which 
are filled with merchandize of every kind. You find in x 
perambulations, people of all countries, from British soldj 
to Moors and Jews. 


of the Andalusia. 


the dead.” 


Nature has done 


. : . . ee. 
GisraLtak, from its peculiar situation, is an obj 
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ly deserves all the en. 
It riser near 1400 feet 
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Aras Beauty.—Among them was one of the most beaut. 


ful girls I ever saw, apparently about twenty years of age. 
She was of a dark complexion, with eyes black as jet ; the in. 
side of her eyelids was blackened with kchle, her teeth were 
white as ivory, and her long hair fell down her neck and over 
her shoulders behind long enough for her to sit down 
She had large silver ear-rings, and a silver ring through ber 
under lip, gently drawing it down and displaying her fine 
teeth. Through her hair was passed a silver arrow, cop. 
fining her veil to the tep of her head, which was thrown back 
negligently over her shoulders; she was habited ing 
blue, loose shirt, open at the breast; her bare arms wer 
covered with bracelets and amulets, and a string of beads 
was wound round her neck ; her feet were bare, and two 
rings were fastened round her ankles. She walked agli 
the Arab women do, with a grace and beauty of carriage 
never saw surpassed; nor in simplicity and elegance of ap- 
pearance have I ever seen a fine lady of Europe, with ber 
jewels and pearls, equal this plain and simple Arab girl. 


Addison’s Travels, 





A YanxeeE OutwittEp.—A new fledged son of Jonathan, 


rid of the article. 


fresh from the mint, happening in Baltimore a few days since 
with a variety of notions which he was anxious to dispose 
of, had, among other articles, a parcel of scrip certificates 
of stock in one of the mining companies of the valuable coal 
regions of Pennsylvania. Having finished the bulk of his busi- 
ness, and anxious to be off, with nothing to hinder but the sale 
of the above-mentioned scrip, he made extra exertions to get 
At length, he met with a customer whose 
exterior and trading propensities seemed to indicate the pro 


pect of a favorable bargain, and to him he proposed totrade 


After much chaffering on both sides, a bargain 


was struck; the Yankee agreed to dispose of $5000 worth 


of the stock for house lots in Scoharie county, New-York, 


The bargain wa» closed; and he proceeded to examine the 
location of his land, cogitating on his journey as to them 
ture of the buildings he could erect to best advantage far 
sale or rent, when lo! on arriving at the spot, he discovered 
upon examination of the boundaries, that he was im posses 





sion of a snug plat of land, well suited for the erection of s 
“narrow house” in aburying ground! Boston Transcript 


Brenerits or Wacxine.—‘ Were I a gentleman” said 
Dr. Abernethy, “I would never get into my carriage.” 


“‘ Dr. Unwin in his book on Mental Diseases says: “ 


week I conversed with a veteran in literature and yean, 
whose powers of mind no one can question, however they 
may differ from him in speculative points. This gentlema 
has preserved the health of his body and the soundness of bis 
mind through a long course of multifarious and often deprer 
sing circumstances, by a steady preseverance in the pract 

of walking everyday. He has survived, for a very 
riod, almost all the literary characters that were his contem 


poraries at the period in which his own writings 


ad 


excited 50 


much public attention ; almost all of them have dropped it 
to the grave one after the other, while he has con 
in an uninterrupted course, were men of far less regular be: 


bits, and, Iam obliged to add of much less equani 
mind; but the preservation of his equanimity bas, I 


lieve, been ensured by the unvaried practice to which 


referred, and which to others would prove equa 


if steadily and perseveringly pursued.” 





ity of 
were 


lly available 


Tue Opest Town in THE Unite States, it is said, 
St. Augustine in Florida, by more that forty years. us 
founded forty years before Virginia was colonized. Some 
the houses are yet standing which are said to have bees? 


more than three centuries ago. 


Trutu.—I have heard much of the beauty of truth; bat 


is a beauty noone likes to look upon. 


to find that you have been duped in every possible 


and to hear it, is only to have a 


per, and say 


friend give way to 
le to you. wo 


To find it out, is 
his eo 
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” Is the Sub- Treasury Scheme abandoned ?—We see little 
reason to doubt that this question must now be answered in 
the negative. For the last two weeks, every thing in the 
business world has proceeded on the apparent*presumption 
that the scheme had been effectually put at rest by the votes 
of Congress and the results of the recent elections. Thatex- 
pectation, it seems by our advices of this (Friday) morning, 
js doomed to disappointment. ‘The Administration has re- 
solved on another and a resolute stand on the Sub-Treasury 
ground. Mr. Wright, on Wednesday, made a three hours’ 
Report against Mr. Clay’s resolution, proposing that the 
notes of solvent, specie-paying Banks shall be received in 
payments to the Government. This document traverses the 
whole ground of the Currency war, and eulogizes the Veto of 
the Bank Charter, the Removal of the Deposites, the Speci 
Circular, and the Sub-Treasury project; and opposes Mr. 
Clay’s proposition in every shape and on every ground. 
When Mr. Wright had concluded the reading of his Report, 
the printing of thirty thousand copies was ordered by a vote 
of 23to 19. Mr. Webster then proposed a substitute for 
the first clause of Mr. Clay’s resolution, on which he spoke 
briefly, and the Senate merely ordered its printing and ad- 
journed. .The character of the Report, the source whence 
it emanates, and the vote to print so large a number, are de- 
cisive enough. The Administration will not move an inch 
The Mountain may 
or may not come to Mahomet, but he will not go to the Moun- 
tain. No question with regard to the custody or keeping of 
the Public Treasure was here mixed up with the Currency. 
The proposition was a simple one, that Bank Notes which 
are equal to specie at any Custom House or Land office, and 
readily convertible into specie without loss, shall by law be 
receivable the same as specie. The answer comes with au- 
thority, and is simply, directly negative—not that notes shall 
in no case be received, but that their reception shall not be 
prescribed by law, but the whole subject left to the unlimited 
discretion of the President and his Secretary of the Treasury. 

What effect this will have on the Exchanges, the Currency 
and the slowly reviving: business of the country, remains to 
be seen. Our article on the Money Market was written yes- 
terday, when every thing looked auspicious; things may con- 
tinue to improve—we shall see. The general conviction that 
no measure based upou the views of Mr. Wright can be 
carried through Congress, but that one of an opposite charac- 
ter—annulling the Specie Circular, and forbidding any simi- 
lar exercise of power in future—will probably prevail, will 
doubtless linut the influence which such a Report from such 
a quarter would otherwise exert. Another week will shed 
much light on the subject. 








Affairs at Washington.—Congress—or rather, the House 
of Representatives—having thrown the Duel controversy 
aside, has for the last week evinced a decided determination 
todispatch some portion of the load of public business now 
pressing upon it and demanding its action. The session of 
last Saturday was prolonged to fourteen hours, employed in 
an earnest struggle between Mr. Cambreleng, as leader of 
the Administration phalanx, backed by Messrs. Polk, Drom- 
goole, Duncan and Thomas, and Messrs. Bell, Robertson of 
Va., Cost Johnson of Md., Harper of Ohio, and other Whigs, 
backed by Messrs. Mason and Hopkins of Va., Conserva- 
tives, upon the bill from the Committee of Ways and Means 
to allow the re-issue of the cancelled Treasury Notes. This 
bill had already been discussed two or three days—Mr. Cam- 
breleng seemed to think quite long enough for a clear under- 
standing of its merits—and he resolved on pushing it to a 
decisive vote, in yiew of the exhausted condition of the Na- 
tional Treasary, declaring that the country would hold its 
Opponents responsible if, in default of its passage, the Treas- 
ury should be forced to suspend payment. His antagonists, 
however, contended that the measure was in its character 
strongly objectionable, as authorizing substantially a Gov- 
ernment Bank to issue irredeemable paper money—that the 
bill was in its terms obscure, vague, and ill-drawn—and that 
it proposed to authorize a new issue of Treasury paper ex- 


They professed a willingness to vote for a reasonable loan, 

as the proper mode of borrowing money, or for some other 

expedients which they pvinted out; but not for this proposi- 

tion—or, at any rate, they would not allow it to be forced 

through the House on such brief notice. They urged that, 

if the Treasury were in so critical a condition, the fact should 

have been made known earlier, and that those who had kept 

it back must not now drive the House into precipitate action 

to atone for their own procrastination. 

The occasion was of course one of great excitement. The 
Opposition were determined that the Committee should rise 
without reporting the bill; its adyocates were as resolute in 
the opposite determination.- When Mr. Robertson of Va. 

appealed to the House to adjourn at half past 12, as the 
Sabbath had commenced, the vote stood—For adjournment, 
80; Against it, 83. Several times, Mr. Ingham of Conn. 
who was in the Chair, prevented an adjournment by his 
casting vote ; once, it is said, he confirmed one of his own 
decisions on a point of order by his casting vote; and once, 
after declaring that the Committee had decided to rise by a 
majority of one, he, ona hint from another, gave his own 

vote in the negative, making a tie, and declared the motion 
lost. Mr. Boon of Indiana was brought into the Hall from 
his sick bed to vote down an adjournment. Finally, at a 
quarter past 1 o’clock—Mr. Harper of Ohio having the 
floor—Mr. Cambreleng gave in, and the Committee rose witb- 
out reporting the bill. 

It is but just to the Administration party to add, that they 
offered to adjourn at a much earlier hour, if their opponents 
would agree to take the question on Monday. The latter 
refused, insisting that they had a right to debate the question 
thoroughly, and that they would not seem, by such a compro- 
mise, to deny or limit that right. 

The debate was continued oa Monday by Messrs. Harper 
of Ohio, Hawes of Ky., Dunn of Ind., Goode of Ohio, and 
Sergeant of Pa.—all in opposition to the bill. They were 
followed on Tuesday by Messrs. Tillinghast of R. I., Biddle 
of Pa., Bell of Tenn., and others hostile to the bill. At7 
v’clock on Tuesday evening the House reported the bill with- 
out any expression of opinion; each member who had pro- 
posed amendments withdrawing them in this stage to offer 
them in the House. 

But the most extraordinary feature of the last week’s pro- 
ceedings is the motion of Mr. Boon! of Indiana that the 
House suspend its rules in order to procved with the consid- 
eration of a resolution introduced by him for the repeal of 
the famous Treasury Order exacting Specie in payment for 
Public Lands. Knowing as we did that a large portion of 
the Administration party in Congress regard this Order and 
the distinction which it creates with extreme aversion, we 
had esteemed Mr. Boon almost the last man among them to 
hint a doubt of the propriety of any thing done by Gen. Jack- 
son. He is in earnest,ghowever, as the motion to suspend 
the rules will testify; and he announced on Tuesday that he 
should renew it every day until the House weuld say directly 
whether they would or would not vote the repeal of the Spe- 
cie Circular. The vote to suspend the rules, being 91 to 76, 
would seem to decide that question with sufficient perspicu- 
ity. The Speaker considers Mr. Boon’s resolution out of 
order, asidentical in effect with one introduced by Mr. Sher- 
rod Williams a mouth ago. There is no doubt, however, 
that the House will vote on the proposition embodied, and 
little that it will vote as did both branches of the last Con- 
gress, that the distinction between money receivable at the 
Custom House and at the Land Office must cease to exist. 

In the Senate, the fate of the Cherokees, the recharter of 
the Banks of the District of Columbia, and the disputed 
North-Eastern Boundary of the United States, have been 
severally under discussion. Mr. Williams of Maine brought 
in on Monday a bill to provide for running anew the bound- 
ary line of Maine, as established by the Treaty of 1783. 
This subject is likely yet to cause trouble.—The poor Chero- 
kees must submit to their miserable fate.—The District 
Banks may or may not be rechartered—we hardly care 
which. The Government might as well try on any new ex- 
periments it may have in contemplation in the District, be- 
fore extending them to the whole country. 

Here is Mr. Béon’s resolution : 


SS TS 


of the United States of America in Congress assembled, That 
from and after the first day of June, 1838, there shall be no 
discrimination in the kind or description of currency receiv 
able by the General Government for customs, for the sale of 
public lands, or for any debt or duty due or owing to the 
United States.” 


P.S.—Mr. Boon again moved to suspend the rules on 
Wednesday, in favor of his resolution annulling the Specie 
Circular. On this motion, the vote stood—Yeas 111, Nays 
70—all of Mr. Calhoun’s Carolina forces in the negative, 


‘with Mr. Robertson of Va.—no other Whig} twenty friends 


of the Administration in the affirmative, including Messrs. 
Bronson, Clark, Edwards, Foster, Gallup, R. M’Clellan, and 
Vanderveer, of this State. The others were Messrs. Boon 
of Ind., Bouldin and Jas. Garland of Ve., Casey, May and 
Snyder of Ill., Cleveland and Grantland of Ga., Hamer and 
Kilgore of Ohio, Legare of S. C., Montgomery of N. C., and 
Yell of Arkansas. Less than two-thirds voting in the affirm- 
ative, the motion did not prevail. The Treasury Note bill 
was then taken up, and discussed to a late hour, by Messrs. 
Hoffman, J. Garland and Wise in opposition, and Messrs. 
Rhett, Jones and Bynum in favor. Mr. Cushman of N. H. 
at length obtained the floor, and moved the Previous Ques- 
tion. A call of the House was had, and the Previous Ques- 
tion seconded: Yeas 98, Nays 95. The question was next— 
“Shall the main question now be put?” which prevailed: 
Yeas 99, Nays 99—the Speaker giving the casting vote in the 
affirmative. The main question, on engrossing the bill for a 
third reading, also prevailed: Yeas 105, Nays 99. Mr. Rari- 
den now moved a reconsideration, having voted in the affirm- 
ative for that purpose; but the Speaker decided the motien 
out of order, and the bill was read a third time and passed. 
The House then adjourned. 





The Money Market looks brighter this week than at any 
time for the last fifteen months. Stocks have gone up— 
United States Bank to 1174; Delaware & Hudson to 774 8 
78; Utica Railroad to 119, higher than since the suspension. 
Harlem Railroad rose to 60, 61, and 62 on Thursday, and a 
great business was done in all kinds. The Banks of our 
State have all resumed Specie Payments in the fullest sense 
of the term, without inconvenience or any considerable de- 
mand for specie. We believe the specie in each Bank has 
increased weekly. There is probably now no Bank in good 
standing north or east of us that does not pay specie on de- 
mand. Even the Philadelphia Monster—though it has been 
clearly demonstrated over and over that it could not pay spe- 
cie—has doubtless resumed in fact if not in name, as the dis- 
count on its paper has fallen to14 percent. Tle United States 
Bank has also redeemed a great portion of the shin-plasters 
issued by the city of Philadelphia, and the chink of specie 
begins to be heard once more through the city of Quadrangles. 
They had a great meeting of 1,500 Loco-Focos on Monday 
to hear what the Banks replied to a requisition from a former 
meeting ; the Banks had answered—just nothing at all. They 
probably did not understand how exchanges are to be turned 
in favor of a city and specie payment made easy by passing 
a resolution to that purport. Mr. Biddle and the bankers of 
Philadelphia were doubtless quite as anxious to resume as 
their adversaries to have them, but they wished to see their 
way. Accordingly the great Bank made such arrangements 
that it last week received two millions of the specie just ar- 
tived from England, more than a million from the West, and 
smaller sums from other quarters, so as to make its sum in 
vault exceed seven millions; and we soon heard that the 
shinplasters which had filled all the minor channels of circu- 
lation in Philadelphia were being absorbed. We felt morally 
sure when the specie moved from this city to Philadelphia 
that it was not bought merely to be looked at. From that 
day, it was evident that an early resumption of specie pay- 
ments had been pronounced safe and expedient, 

It would be too much to ascribe all the improvement 
which has takep place in other quarters tothe action of Phila- 
delphia. It would be nearer the truth to conclude that the 
same general causes which have accelerated and rendered 
easy a resumption there have improved the exchanges in other 
States. Ohio has fullen swiftly from ten per cent. to six; 
Michigan (notes of country chartered Banks) from twenty to 
to twelve; Detroit from twelve to six or seven; Indiana and 
Illinois are still better than Michigan. Even Wildcat begins 








travagant in amount, and extremely exceptionable in kind. 


“ Resolved, by the Senate and House of Representatives 





to be looked at without convulsions. The chartered banks of 
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ites. A stranger notoriously does not havea fair chance. Go 
as early as you please in the morning, and the choicest berths 
will be appropriated. Now, if it were understood that the 
berths were distributed the pleasure of the officers, this 
might answer; but where the rule is ostensibly, ‘ First come, 
first served,’ it ought not to be grossly violated. 


SPECIAL MESSAGE. 
To the Senate and House of Representatives : : 

I submit to the consideration of Congress a statement pre- 
paced by the Secretary of the Treasury, by which it appears 
that the United States, with over twenty-eight millions in de- 

site with the States, and over fifteen millions due from in- 
dividuals and banks, are from the situation in which these 
funds are placed, in immediate danger of being rendered un- 
able to discharge, with good faith and promptitude, the va- 
rious pecuniary obligations of the Government. 

The occurrence of this result has for some time been ap- 
prehended, and efforts made to avert it, as the principal dif- 
ficulty arises from a prohibition in the present law to re-issue 
such Treasury notes as might be paid in before they fall due, 
and may be effectually obviated by giving the Treasury dur- 
ing the whole vear the benefit of the full amount originally 
authorized; the remedy would seem to be obvious and easy. 

The serious embarrassments likely to arise from a longer 
continuance of the present state of things, induces me re- 
spectfully to invite the earliest attention of Congress to,the 
subject which may be consistent with a due regard for Jther 


public interests. M. VAN BUREN. 
May 10th, 1830. 





FOREIGN INTELLIGENCE. 


By several late arrivals we have news from Havre to the 
Qist, and from London to the 20th. 

Encranp.—The Cotton Market is dull and inactive, and 
certain qualities have further declined from } to 4d. per lb. 
Sea Island, however, remains unaltered—and prime Ameri- 
can and Egyptian still commands the former prices. 

The Money Market is ina state of absolute plethora. In- 
vestments in public securities, however, are not considered 
advisable, at the present advanced prices, and it is thought 
more profitable to employ capital in the revival of trade. 
The Morning Herald says that money is so plenty that it is 
literally going a begging. The defalcation in the last quar- 
ter’s revenue is half a million sterling, and in consequence, 
the commissiuners of the Sinking Fund could make no fur- 
ther investments for the reduction of the national debt. 


Parliament has adjourned over during the Easter holydays. 


Intelligence had been received of the final dispersion of 


the Canadian Patriots, and the papers generally speak in 
terms of commendation of the course pursued by the United 
States officers on this occasion. 

Lord Durham left London on the 21st ult. for Portsmouth 
previous to embarking for Halifax. 

British Army in America.—The British regular troops 
quartered in Canada, and at Halifax, number 11,000 infant- 
ry and 500 cavalry, exclusive of officers and engineers. 

The absorbing topic in England appears to be the ap- 
proaching coronation, which will take place on the 26th. 
Much disappointment is expressed that it is to be conducted 
upon economical principles. The expense is not to exceed 
that of William IV’s coronation, which was but £25,000. 
That of George [V’s, cost the nation over £250,000. Most 
of the ceremonies that have hitherto taken place at West- 
minster Hall, are to be dispensed with. The Queen seems 
determined that it shall be conducted with a considerable 
curtailment of what thé Times calls “the antiquated ab- 
surdity of feudal nonsense.” Dissatisfaction is expressed 
that the day chosen for the coronation is that of the anniver- 
sary of William IV’s death. The Grand Duke Alexander, 
eldest son of the Autocrat of Russia, would, it is said, be 
present at the coronation of Victoria to represent that em- 
pire. The naval promotion at the coronation, it is said, will 
embrace the whole of the captains of 1806, 40 in number. 

A great procession of the “trades union” took place in 
London on the 16th ult., to celebrate the return of five work- 
ing men from New South Wales, whither they had been 
transported for participating ina strike several years ago. 
The trades forming the procession were computed to number 
about 6,000, and the followers 25,000. 


Mr. O'Connell was at Dublin, agitating. He was to huld 
& meeting every day through the week commencing on the 


GENERAL NEWS. 














hard = was geiting up a registration ofall the liberal vo- 


By 1st Victoria, cap. 66, the disgraceful and cruel prac- 
tice of cock and dog tighting is now illegal in Ireland. 


Sargeant Talfourd’s new tragedy of the “Athenian Cap- 
tive” has been slightly altered and put torehearsal. It was 
written expressly for Miss Huddart (now Mrs. Warren.) 
Westmacott, who recently sold the “Age” newspaper for 
£40,000, is about to start a new publication of a similar cha- 
racter, to be called the “World,” within two doors of the 
old concern. 

The London Temperance Societies held their anniversary 
meeting on the 15th. 


Total increase of members during the year, 15,760 
Reported last annual meeting, 88,076 
Aggregate of names reported in six years, 103,836 


New South Wales.—A beautiful and extensive tract of 
country has been discovered beyond New England, at the 
back of Liverpool Plains, extending towards Moreton Bay. 
We are informed that these are fine well watered plains, and 
the whole country w.!l adapted for sheep. 
The London Age says that Miss Landon is about to be 
married to Mr. Maclean, the governor of the British Settle- 
ments on the Gold Coast, whither they sail in three or four 
weeks. 

Blanche is the author of the new drama at the Olympic; 
and Peak is the writer of the Meltonians, at Drury-lane. 
The Groves of Blarney, a drama in three acts, to be pro- 
duced at the Adelphi Theatre, is written by Mrs. S.C. Hall, 
purposely to exhibit the uzrivalled talents of Mr. Power. 

The Queen, it is said, will visit Ireland in August next. 

Letters have been received in Madras, from Maulmefh of 
the 28th ult. The insulting conduct of the Burmese on the 
frontiers strengthens the probability of a speedy open rup- 
ture. 

France.—Marshal Soult is appointed dor extra- 


ordinary to London, on occasion of thecoronation of Victoria. 





ceived with distinguished honor by the President of the 
Chamber of Deputies and several members of note. He also 
dined with the King and Royal family. 

An avalanche fell on the 8th ult., and buried a number of 
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Lord Brougham is on a visit to France, and has been re- || 
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Still Later.—By the ship Westchester, from Liverpool, 
we have dates to the 24th ult., four days later than before 
received. The only news of interest to an American reader, 
is that which relates to the Cotton Market. On the 23d 
there was a decided improvement in the prices, and sales to 
‘a large amount were effected. It is stated in the London 
papers, that if exchanges on England continue to remain fa- 
vorable, that specie will be exported by the Bank of England 
and others, to the amount of Siz or Seven Millions of Dol- 
lars in adddition to that already sent. 

A rumor of the death of the King of Prussia prevailed at 
Paris, which, however, was not generally credited. 

The Carlists are about to make a desperate struggle for 
supremacy in Spain ; and it appears that the capital is again 
in danger. The Queen has sent 40,000 reals from her privy 
purse, to equip the national militia. The ‘Gazette de 
France”’ states that Don Carlos has ordered a-levy en masse 
of the inhabitants of Navarre, and that the Queen’s Govern- 
ment had a similar measure in contemplation. If this be 
true, something decisive may be looked for soon. wi 











From the Journal of Commerce. 
THE GREAT ARCTIC PROBLEM SOLVED. 
One of the most important geographical discoveries of the 
age is made known to us through the London Morning Chron- 
icle of April 19th, a copy of which reached us by one of the 
packets,—the Garrick or England,—that arrived on Satur- 
day from Liverpool. It is no less than a solution of the long 
pending problem whether or not there is a communication by 
water from the Atlantic to the Pacific Oceans, around the 
Northern portion of the American Continent. It is now as- 
ceitained that there is such a communication. The narra- 
tive of its discovery, as published in the Morning Chronicle, 
is subjoined, together with the introductory remarks of that 
paper in accompanying the narrative. 

From the Morning Chronicle, 

The question which has been a geographical problem for 














upwards of two centuries, the north-west passage around the 





houses, in the village of Clausac, Isere. 


on the 8th ult. with increased activity. 


creased, and in 1835 it exceeded that of 1836 by 1,578,600 
Ibs. 
amounts to about 56,000,000 francs per annum. 

We find the following statement of the strength of the 
Danish Navy in Galignani’s Messenger : 

Seven of the line, four of which are of 84 guns; one of 94; 
two on the stocks: seven frigates, one of 48 guns, four of 46, 
and two of 40; six brigs, one of 18 guns, one of 16, and four 
of 12; three schooners, one of 8, and two of 6 guns; three 
cutters, fifty-four gun boats, and three mortar boats. 

The Austrian Observer is full of eulogiums on the liberal | 
conduct of the Jews of Peste; who, when the dearth was at | 
the greatest, procured a quantity of flour and bread, and dis- 
tributed 3500 loaves among the distressed inhabitants, with- 
out distinction of religion, besides giving large supplies of 
meat and money. 











counter-marching, without any thing decisive taking place. 

Count Negri, who, with a Carlist division of 6,000 men 
had advanced to within aghort distance of Madrid, bas made 
a retrograde movement, Mllowed by Lriarte. 

Letters from Bayonne of the 13th, and from Saragossa of 
the 10th, state that the Baron de Meer has had two days’ 
fighting with the Catalonian bands. Sagana, one of the 
chiefs, was killed, and Tristany wounded. 

Russta.—Highly important!—A great victory gained 
by the Circassians.—A letter from Constantinople dated the 
12th ult., contains the following : 

“The Circassians have just gained acomplete victory, The 
Circassians have just gained a complete victory. The Rus- 
sian army is destroyed; all the works raised by the besieg- 
ers on the shore have been levelled totheearth. Thousands 
of Russians who have escaped from the carnage have taken 
refuge in Erzeroum. This has given rise to a report that 
they had taken forcible possession of the town.” 

Turkey anv Ecypt.—A report is current that a formi- 
dable expedition against pt is in contemplation, and that 
the Sultan, with the Sandiak Sheriff, will place himself at the 
head of it. 


Imports of Specie.—The exact amount received at this 
last week was $1,123,398. On Tuesday last, $1,369,- 











The Moniteur gives the receipts for France at 1,091,503,- || “7 ae a ; / i 
494¢. The expenditure at 1,086,058,086. Surplus 5,445,408. | the progress of which they have evinced intelligence, activity 
The consumption of tobacco in France has greatly in- ! 


The revenue derived by the State from this article | 


Spain.—In this doomed country, all is still marching and i 


|continent of America, is at length determined, and we have 


The embarcation of troops for Africa continued at Toulon i the satisfaction to lay before our readers, in another column, 


jan abstract of the journals of the intrepid discoverers, by 
| whose enterprise the object has been accomplished, and in 


and hardihood, not inferior to any of those daring and endur- 
ing men who have preceded them in the arduous path of Arc 
tic discovery. 

Referring our general readays to the manly and unpretend- 
| ing narrative of the gentlemen who conducted this expedition, 
|so honorable in the annals of British enterprise, we beg leave 
to point out to our more scientific readers the interest belong- 
| ing to the geographical, and we may almost say the topogra- 
| phical, questions determined by the observatiuns of Messrs. 
| Dease and Simpson. The fact of the continent of America 
| being circumnavigated—the determination of the latitude of 
its northern extremity, in the attempts to ascertain which so 
many expeditions of different nations have been unsuccessful 
—the knowledge that the great mountain ridge extending 
|from Magellan's Straits to the mest northern parts of the 
| American continent previously known actually reaches the 
shores of the Arctic Sea: all these are highly interesting dis- 
coveries, and we owe them, as we do so many other valuable 
| geographical discoveries, to commercial enterprise. 





We by no means disparage the efforts ef Government in 
| the same honorable career, or the excellent qualities and ad- 
mirable conduct of the gallant officers who have, in our own 
times as well as in former periods, been employed in Arctic 
| discovery; but the facts are notorious. Hearne, by whom 
| the Coppermine River and the Arctic Sea were first discov- 
ered, was a trader in the service of the Hudson’s Bay Com- 
pany; Mackenzie, who first explored the great river which 
still bears his name, and who first crossed the chain of the 
Rocky Mountains, and reached the shores of the Pacific 
Ocean, was a partner of the North West Company, long the 
rivals of, and now incorporated with, the Hudson’s Bay Com- 
pany; whilst the crowning enterprise presented to our read- 
ers has been planned and Saovied iain effoct by the Hudson’s 
Bay Company as now constituted, at their own charge; and 
we see with much satisfaction that the smallest gallant party 
who have been so successful in the examination of the coast 
between the extreme discoveries of Captains Franklin and 
Beechey are now, while we write, in actual preparation fora 
further survey of the coast to connect the eastern extent of 
Franklin’s discovery, ‘ Point Turnagain,’ with Back’s ‘ Great 
Fish River,’ and Parry’s ‘ Straits of the Fury and Hecla,’ or 
any other opening which may be found to communicate with 

Hudson’s Bay. 
In referring our readers generally to the narrative which 
we have the satisfaction to lay before them, we cannot help 
in alluding to the simple, manly and unassuming tone in 





port 
748. Total in eight days, $2,493,146. 
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which the details are given of dilliculties and hardships scarce- 
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ly conceivable by those who have rot seén something re- 
sembling them, and the result appears to a that even in 
boats the north-west passage is impracticable, since, with all 
the credit due and that can be given to Mr. Simpson and his 
brave companions, if they liad not found the Esquimaux and 

their skincanoe, it is evident they never could have reach- 
ed Cape Barrow: and many other similar expeditions might 
get out without one of theni obtaining the same success. 


HUDSON BAY COMPANY’S ARCTIC DISCOVERY 
EXPEDITION. 
The lively interest which the British Public have for such 
a length of time manifested in the further discovery of the 
Arctic regions, induced the Hudson’s Bay Company to de- 
termine on equipping an expedition solely at their own ex- 
pense, and composed of their own officers and servants, with 
the view of.endeavoring to complete the survey of the north- 
ern shores of the American continent. 


The formation and equipment of the expedition were en- 
trusted to Mr. Simpson, the resident governor, in the spring 
of 1836. That gentleman, on his arrival from England, at 
Norway House, Lake Winnipeg, in the month of June, of the 
same year, beat up for volunteers for this arduous service; 
two attive and enterprising leaders, Messrs. P. W. Dease 
and Thomas Simpson, and twelve men were immediately se- 
lected and forwarded with the necessary supplies to Fort 
Chipewayan, Athabasca Lake, where they passed the winter 
of 1836 and 1837. Immediately after the opening of the na- 
vigation on the lst June, 1837, the party started from Fort 
Chipewayan in two small boats which they had constructed 
in the course of the winter, descended the Slave River, pas- 
sed the western end of Great Slave Lake, where they were 
detained several days by ice, and descended Mackenzie’s Riv- 
er to Fort Norman, where they arrived on the Ist of July. | 
From Fort Norman they despatched two of their party, with 
two other men belonging to Fort Norman, to the eastern end 
of Great Bear's Lake, for the purpose of erecting a small es- 
tablishment at which they might take up their quarters for 
the following winter, and of laying up a stock of provisions 
preparatory to an extension of their survey in the summer of 
1838. These arrangements being made, Messrs. Dease and 
Simpson, with the remainder of their people, forming a party 
of twelve in all, continued their route down the Mackenzie, 
and reached Fort Good Hope, the most northern establish- 
ment belonging to the company, on the 4th, where they found 
an assemblage of Hare and Loucheoux Indians, from whom 
they learned that the Esquimnux had killed three of their | 
party a short time previous, which prevented the discoverers 
taking an interpreter from that tribe. 

On the 9th of July, they reached the ocean by the most 
westerly mouth of the Mackenzie, making its situation in lat. 
68 deg. 49 min. 13 sec. N., long. 136 deg. 36 min., 45 sec. | 
W. They had proceeded but a short distance to seaward 
when a party of 19 Esquimaux went off to them from Tent 
Islaad, who showed a disposition to be troublesome, but re- 
turned to their encampment when they found the party pre- 
pared to defend themselves if necessary. The progres: of| 
the party along the coast was very slow, owing to frequent | 
obstructions from ice, cold, dense fogs, and strong head | 
winds. On the afternoon of the 11th, they reached Point | 
Kay, where they found another encampment of Esquimaux ; | 
a where they were detained by a compact body of ice, oc- | 
cupying Philip’s Bay, until the 14th. They continued their 
route till the 17th, when an unbroken pack of ice, extending 
te seaward, made them seek the shore in Camden Bay, near | 
a large camp of Esquimaux, who received them kindly. In| 
the afternoon there appeared a narrow passage of water 
through the ice, stretching outwards, and they immediately | 
embarked, but had not proceeded above three miles from the | 
land when the ice suddenly closed in upon them, squeezing | 
one of their boats, which, with their provisions and baggage | 
they had much difficulty in saving ; and by means of portages | 
from one piece of ice to another, the oars serving as bridges, | 
the finally got on a large flue, where they passed an inclement 
and anxious night. ' 

On the 20th they reached Foggy Island Bay, when they 
were stopped by ice and a violent north-east wind until the 
23d, having on the preceding day made an ineffectual attempt 
to weather Point Anxiety, in which they narrowly escaped 
with a thorough drenching. The latitude ashore was 70 deg. 
6 min. 43 sec. From this situation they had the satisfaction 
of discovering a range of the Rocky Mountains to the west- 
ward of the Romonzoff chain, and not seen by Sir John 
Franklin, but being within the limit of his survey, called it 
the Franklin Range, as a just tribute to his character and 
merits. That evening they reached Sir John Franklin’s Re- 
turn Reef, where their survey commenced, that officer having 
got no farther.—Return Reefis one of a chain of reefs which 
run for twenty miles paraliel to the coast, at the distance of 
about half a league, affording sufficient water within for their 
small craft. ‘lhe main land is very low. From Point Ber- 
ens* to Cape Halkett it forms Harrison’s Bay, fifty miles 
broad, by about a third of that distance in depth. At the 


* The different rivers, capes, and other remarkable objects bet 
Franklin’s Return Reef aud Beechey’s Cape Barrow, same ounaa ber 
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bottom of this bay another picturesque branch of the Rocky 
Mountains Range rears its lofty peaks above these flat shores, 
which they named Pelly’s Mountains, in honor of the gover- 
nor of the company. At their base flows Colville’s River, 
two miles broad at its mouth, to, the south-west of which 
stands Cape Halkett, where they were detained by a north- 
east gale the whole of the following day. The country ex- 
tending to the foot of the mountain, appeared to consist of 
plains covered with short grass and moss, a favorite resort of 
reindeer, of which they saw numerous herds.—Observations 
were obtained determining Cape Halkett to be in lat. 70 deg. 
43 min. N., long. 152 deg. 14 min. W.; the variation of the 
compass 43 deg. 8 min. 33 sec. E. 

Next morning, 26th July, they passed the Gany, a river 
about one mile bread. 

From Cape Halkett the coast turned suddenly off tothe W. 
N. W. It presented to the eye nothing but a succession of 
low banks of frozen mud. In the evening they passed the 
mouths of a large stream, which they named Smith’s River. 
From thence for about nine miles the coast line is formed of 
gravel reefs, near the extremity of which, at Point Pitt, the 
land trends more to the westward. Here they were detain- 
ed by ice until the following afternoon (27th,) wien an open- 
ing presenting itself, they resumed their rouie. It blewa 
cutting blast from the north-east, and the salt water froze 
upon the oars and the rigging. Point Drew, seven miles dis- 
tant from their last encampment, is the commencement of 
a bay of considerable size, but extremely shallow, and much 
encumbered with ice. To seaward the ice was still smooth 
and solid, as in the depth of a sunless winter. At mid-night 
they reached a narrow projecting point, across which ihe 
peaks of some high icebergs appeared. This point they 
named Cape George Simpson, as a mark of respect for the 
GoVernor of the company’s territories, to whose excellent ar- 
rangement the success of the expedition is in a great measure 
indebted. 

This point was destined to be the limit of their boat naviga- 
tion, for during the four following days they were only able 
to advance as many miles. The weather was foggy and dis- 
mally cold, and wild fowl passed in long flights to the west- 
ward, and there seemed little prospect of their being uble 
to reach Beechey’s Point Barrow by water. Boat Extreme 
is situated in lat. 71 deg. 3 min. 24 sec. N. long. 154 deg. 
26 min. 30 sec. W.; variation of compass, 42 deg. 36 min. 
18 sec. W. 

Under these circumstances, Mr. Thomas Simpson under- 
took to complete the journey on foot, and accordingly started 
on the let of August with five men, Mr. Dease and the other 
five men remaining in charge of the boats. 

The pedestrians carried with them their arms, some am- 
munition, pemican,asmall oiled canvass cange forthe crossing 
of rivers, the necessary astronomical instruments, and a few 
trinkets for the natives. 

It was one of the worst days of the whole season, and the 
fog was so dense that the party were under the necessity of 
rigidly following the tortuous outline of the coast, which for 
20 miles formed a sort of irregular island bay (being guard- 
ed without by a series of gravel reefs) the shore of which 
was almost on a level with the water, and intersected with 
innamerable sult creeks, through which they waded, besides 
three considerable rivers which they traversed in their porta- 
ble canoe. Next day the weather improved, and at noon 
Mr. Simpson had an observation for lat. in 71 deg. 9 min. 45 
sec. The land now inclined to the southwest, and continu- 
ed very low and muddy, and on the preceding day, abound- 
ing in salt creeks, whose waters were at the freezing temper- 
ature. The party had proceeded about ten miles, when to 
their dismay the coast suddenly turned off to the southward, 
forming an inlet as far as the eye could reach. 

At the same moment they descried at no great distance a 
small camp of Esquimaux, to which they immediately direct- 
ed their steps. ‘Tne men were absent hunting, and the wv- 
men and children took to their boat in the greatest alarm, 
leaving behind them an infirm mgp, who was in an agony of 
fear. A few words of friendship Yemoved his apprehensions, 
and brought back the fugitives, who were equally surprised 
and delighted to behold white men. They set before the party 
fresh reindeer meat and seal oil. 

Mr. Simpson now determined to adopt a more expeditious 
mode of traveling, by obtaining the loan of one of their 
“‘ oomiaks,” or family skin canoes, to convey the party to 
Point Barrow, with which, from a chart shown by one of the 
women, it appeared that these people were well acquainted. 

Four oars were fitted with lashings to this strange craft. 
Before starting the hunters arrived, and precents of tobacco, 
awis, buttons, &c. were made to all the inmates of the en- 
campment, with which they were highly gratified. 

Dease’s Iniet is five miles broad at this place, yet so low is 
the land that the one shore is just visible from the other in 
the clearest weather. It now again blew strongly from the 
north-east, bringing back the cold dense fog; but the traverse 
was effected by the,aid of the compass. The waves run high, 
and the skin-boat surmounted them with great buoyancy: the 
party encamped on the west side of the inlet. The banks 
there were frozen mud, ten or twelve feet high; the country 

within was perfectly flat, abounded in small lakes, and pro- 


der water along the shore the bottom was still i ' 
frozen. - Not a log of wood was to he found in this att 
desolation; but our party followed the example of the # 
tives, and made their fire of the routs of the dwarf wi ind 
a little chimney of turf. Next morning, August 3, the’ fos 
cleared for a while, but it was still bitterlycold, and the 
beat violently on the outside of a heavy line of ice which lay 
packed upon the shore. u 


qualities of their Foat, after a severe trial, carried 
lythrough. The land ran out for five miles to the nort 

then turned off to the N. W. beyond which, at point Christie, 
the lat. 71 deg. 12 min. 36 sec. was observed. From theticg 
the coast tended more westerly for ten miles, forming two 
points and a bey, which Mr. Simpson named after chief fag. 
tors Charles and Rowand, and chief trader Ross, The 
then came up to what appeared a large bay, where they bal, 
ed for two or three hours to await the dispersion of the fog 
not knowing which way to steer. In the evening their wish wag 
gratified, and the weather from that time was sensibly amelie 
orated. The bay was now ascertained to be only four miles 
in width; the depth half way across was 14 fathoms, on a 
bottom of land; that of Dease’s Inlet was afterwards found 
to be two fathoms, muddy bottom, being the greatest de 
between Return Reef and Point Barrow, except at ten 

S. E. from Cape Halkette, where three fathoms were sound. 
ed on our return. After crossing Mackenzie’s Bay the coast 
again tended for eight or nine miles to the W.N.W, 4 
compact body of ice extended all along, and beyond the reach 
of vision to seaw ard; but the party carried their light vessel 
within that formidable barrier, and made their way through 
the narrow channels close to the shore. 

At midnight they passed the mouth of a fine deep river, 9 
quarter of a mile wide, to which Mr. Simpson gave the name 
of Bellevue; and in less than an hour afterwards the rising 
sun gratified him with the view of Point Barrow stretchi 
out tothe N.N. W. They soon crossed Elson Bay, which, 
in the perfect calm, had acquired a tough coating of young 
ice, but had much difficulty in making their way through a 
broad and heavy pack that rested upon shore. On reaching 
it, and seeing the ocean extending away to the southward, 
they hoisted their flag, and with three cheers took possession 
of their discoveries in his Majesty’s name. 

Point Barrow is a long low spit, composed of gravel and 
coarse sand, which the pressure of the ice has forced up 
into numerous mounds, that, viewed from a distance, assume 
the appearance of huge boulder rocks. At the spot wher 
the party landed it is only a quarter of a mile across, but itis 
broader towards its termination. The first object that pre 
sented itself on looking around the landing-place was anim 
mense cemetery. The bodies lay exposed in the most hori 
ble and disgusting manner, and many of them appeared so 
fresh that the men became alarmed that the cholera, or some 
other dreadful disease, was raging among the natives. Two 
considerable camps of the latter stood at no great 

on the point, but none of the inmates ventured to approach 
till our party first visited them, and with the cus! a 
pressions of friendship, dissipated their apprehensions. 

A brisk traffic then began, after which tne women 
a circle, and danced to a variety of airs, some of w 
pleasing to the ear. The whole conduct of these p was 
friendly in the extreme: they seemed to be well inte 
with the character, if not the persons of white men, andwere 
passionately fond of tobacco. , 

To the northward, enormous icebergs covered the gees; 
but on the western side there was a fine open channel, which 
the Esquimaux assured the party extended all slong a? 
southward, and so inviting was the prospect in that 
that had such been his object, Mr. Simpson would not have 
hesitated a moment to prosecute the voyage to Cook's lit 
inhis skin canoe. The natives informed him that whales 
were numerous to the northward of the point, and seals were 
every where sporting among the ice. 

It was high water between one and two o'clock A. M. and 
P. M.; the rise of the tide was fourteen inches, and the few 
came from the westward. Observations were obtained which 





determine the position of the landing place to be in lat. 71 
deg. 23 min. 33 sec. N. lon. 156 deg. 20 min. 0 occ, 
ing closely with the observations of Mr. Elson. Then 
ding adieu to their good humored and admiring entertaitieth 
the party set out on their return. i 
They reached the western mouth of the Mackenzie on @ 
17th of August, and Fort Norman on the 4th of mer 
from thence their report is dated on the following day. 
From Fort Norman they were about to proceed to 
ern of Great Beur’s Lake, there to pass the wi 


thence haul their boats across to the Coppermine River, sat 
resume their survey to the eastward at the opening of 
vigation in July next, with the view of connecting disoor 


evies of Sir John Franklin and Captain Bavk from Poimt Ter 

nagain to Great Fish River, in which, frum the activity sad 

rseverance of the leaders, it is confidently hoped they wil 

successful, j 
—— ; 

Liberal Donation.—The Board of Brokers, on W 

day last, voted a donation of $1,000 for the 














Messrs. Dvase and Simpson after the Governor and Directors of the 
Hudson’e Bay Company, and other gentlemen with the fur 


duced a very short grass: but no where had the thaw pene- 


trated more than two inches beneath the surface, while un- 


late fire in Charleston. 





To weather this was a work of danger; but the ny 
them 
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*,* The favors of ‘Senex,’ and ‘H. D. 8.’ are unavoidably post- 
poned this weck. 


The Morality of Bulwer.—The reader will be interested in the spi- 
rited and ingenious defe of the tendency of Mr. Bulwer’s writings 
on our first page. He may be satisfied, too, with the logic—we are 
not. We propose here to touch very gently on the points in our 
correspondent’s essay which indicate different comclusions from 
those we have been forced to adopt. 

The sentiment that ‘ Vice loses half its evil in losing all its grose- 
ness’ befits rather a ‘fastidious’ libertine than a Christian moralist. 
The error is one not, in our judgement, natural to a ‘refined’ mind, 
in any proper sense of the term, but a corrupt one. In our view, 
vice is doubly evil when coupled with refi t, because not ouly 

and destructive but enticing and dangerous. The un- 
doubted truth that Genius measurably loses its charm when allied to 
grossuess, is no parallel. Our correspondent might as well justify 
the sentiment that murder loses half its horror when committed by a 
man of genius, by the converse truth that Genius loses its lustre when 
allied to murder. 

The reference to achapter in Rienzi compels us to say that our ob- 
jection lies not to any casual expression, as ‘C.’ would intimate, but 
to what seems a fixed idea of Mr. Bulwer, that Virtue, in the peculiar 
sense of that term, is exclusively a female quality, if indeed it have 
any positive existence at all—that the sentiment which shrinks from 
impurity of word or deed as something in itself degrading, revolting, 
abhorrent, never exists (if at all) beyond the pale of the gentler sex. 
This idea is as distinctly conveyed in Ernest Maltravers and in Alice 
asin the vileness which closes the book of Rienzi relating to the 
Plsgue of Florence, whichever that may be. We must be allowed to 
believe that the imputation—and it is a palpable, pervading one—of 
constitutional depravity against oue half of the human race is as false 
as pernicious, 

We will say no more about ‘the perpetual dragging in of voluptu- 
ous ideas.’ Our objection to lMr.Bulwer is not that he indulges in oc- 
casivnal aberrations, however frequent, but that he has formed to 
himself wrong standards of morality. Shakspeare is therefore hard 
ly a parallel ; but we regard many of his writings as unfit for indis- 
crim ‘nate perusal, still less for heedless admiration. Gross expres- 
sion: are not to the point—nobody charges Bulwer with these; bis 
erro: consists in holding up dangerous and corrupting pictures of 
more [laws temptingly violated and sin which is almost virtue. The 
bour laries of Right and Wrong are confused ; and, worse still, those 
arbi, rary regulations which Society bas found absolutely necessary 
to its 2xistence are held up to execration or contempt. Marriage is 
but a ceremony, and its yoke often an unequal and a galling one; 
Govet ument is often the instrument of oppression and wrong; Reli- 
giona cloak and a shield for black iniquity and unfathomable corrup- 
tien, Apicture very ke truth may be presented which shall convey 
the most dangerous ceutiments and leave the most injurious impres- 
sions. We regret to say that some of the most celebrated of Mr.Bul- 
wer's works seem to us liable to strong exceptions, and that—while 
we make no pretensions to fastidiousuess —we estecm Paul Clifford 
the worst book weéverread. Highway robbery seems really a niost 
enticing and most chivalric way of life, viewed through the medium 
of that renowned romance. 

As tothe lecture on Charity which our correspondeut has read us, 
we hope tobe duly edified thereby. We enjoy the reputation of ex- 
ceeding good 1:ture in our humble line of criticism—of keeping 
scarcely, ifat all, without the verge of indiscriminate puffery. How 
just is thi, estima‘e, we care not here to inquire. Put whoever at- 
tempts to pass judgment upon works submitted to the public for their 
instruction and enteriai t should p some other qualifica- 
tions forthe task as we. las Charity. How far it may be consistent 
with duty to pass over Jangerous errors in morals without censure 
orevena warning of the.r existence, is a question of some import to 
the well-being of the comunity. Whoever reads with a view to 
public criticism labors undcr different responsibilities from those of 

other rea lers. When we observe or fancy the existence of danger- 
ous mora! obliquity in volumes submitted to us for criticism, we feel 
constrained to notice the fact, however reluctantly. Under other 
circumstances, we will endeavor to peruse Mr. Bulwer's writings— 
we will not hope so ‘innocent:v’ as our correspondent, but with a 
due infusion of charity. 


























President Humphrey’s Tour.—“ tireat Britain, France and Belgium ; 
aShort four in 1835; by Hemau Humphrey, President of Amherst 
College,” is the title of two good-! voking (outwardly) bit not very 
Well printed volumes which the Ha~pers have just given to the pub- 
lie. Books of travel and observativn are so much alike now-a-days 
excepting those of Miss Martinena, Prince Puckler Muskau, and 
Mrs. Trollope—that they are not to he hastily characterized. The 
President appcars to have been a most industrious observer, and to 
have compressed a vast number of facts into the compass of six hun- 
dred pages, without pretence, pedanti y, or any of the tricks of au- 
thorship. On the whole, we believe this is a very.good work of i's 
class, and do not doubt that it will meet with general favor. 


“The Young House-Keeper ; or Thoughis on Fvod and Cookery; by 
(Dr.) Wm. A. Alcott,” (Boston.)—We have so often noticed and com- 
mended the writings of Dr. Alcott and his co-workers in the cause of 
dietetic reform—of simplicity, temperance, aud syatem in the cheice 
and use of food, that we have very little to add at this time. The 
















distinguishing character of this work is sufficiently explained by tis 
title. It is composed of short, simple and perspicuous essays on the 
nature and duties of House-keeping. with suggestions for improve- 
ment; the nature of Food generally; Vegetable Food, and the dif- 
ferent kinds of it, with strictures on their comparative healthfulness 
and nutriment ; Fruits; Animai Food, and the reasons why it should 
not Le used as a common article of diet; Cookery as it should be; 
Economy of Time; Recipes for Plain Cooking, &c. &c. We ear- 
nestly recommend it to the favor not of young housekeepers only, 
but of all who use as well as prepare food. Itis a most excellent 
work. (G. W. Light, Boston. Gould & Newman, cor. Fulton and 
Nassau, New-York.) ° 





“ Journal of an Exploring Tour beyond the Rocky Mountains ;” by 
Rev. Samuel Parker, A. M@.—We know not what flaws a thorough- 
bred critic may detect in this volume, but we know that it has inte- 
rested us deeply. Mr. Parker went out on a journey of observation 
through the savage country around and beyond the Rocky Moun- 
tains, under the direction of the American Board of Commissioners 
for Foreign Miesions, to investigate and report on the condition of 
the Aborigines, and especially their moral condition and religious 
professions. With such views, he passed from his residence, Ithaca, 
N.Y. to St. Louis, and thence to Liberty on the Western border of 
Missouri; there joining a caravan which he accompanied yp the 
Nor bh Fork of the Platte River to the Rocky Mountains; passing 
thence by the valley of the small tributary entitled the Sweetwater, 
aud emerging on the heads of the Colorado; there leaving the cara- 
van and journeying with a band of NezPerce Indians down the Lew- 
is branch of the Great Oregon or Columbia River to Forts Walla- 
Wal aand Vancouver, and thence in a canoe manned by Indiars to 
its mouth in the Pacific Ocean. The winter of 1835-6 was passed at 
Fort Vancouver and its vicinity; and Mr. Parker finally returned by 
way of the Society Islands and Cape Horn. He is evidently a prac- 
tical man, of much energy, fortitude and good sense; and his ob<er- 
vations on the geology and geography of the country through which 
he passed are alone richly worth twice the cost of his volume. To 
the friends of the unfortunate Red Man his work is ® noble weapon ; 
to the advocates of Foreign Missions an unanswerable evidence of 
their necessity and value. It is illustrated by a-new map from actual 
observation of the territory of the United States west of the limits of 
Missouri, and a lithograph exhibiting the extraordinary rock forma- 
tion through which the Oregon bas worn its way. The book is writ 
ten ina plain, familiar style, anJ is intended to embody only such 
facts as may be said to come absolutely within the knowledge ef the 
author. We earnestly recommend it to the attention of the entire 
reeding public. (1 vol. pp. 371. Wiley & Long, 161 Broadway ; D. 
Appleton, 200 do. 





The Southern Literary Messenger for May opens with an essay on 
the “ Influence of Morals,” which partakes largely of the originality 
and vigor of the early Euglish writers. The author is a thinker of 
the old school—violeatly averse to change and revolution, and bold- 
ly asserting that the Protestant Reformation has been the source of 
great moral evils in the license which it gave to Opinion, to specu- 
lation,and scepticism,and the blow which it dealt to reverence,loyal- 
ty,and the old barriers of Social Order. The writer deems the French 
Revolution a lineal descendant of Luther and Jerome of Prague— 
scour ses Voltaire and Rousseau as the arch-fiends of Anarchy and 
Atheism, and lashes Byron and Bulwer with their compatriots of the 
modera ‘Satanic school’ as gigantic corruptors of morals, couspira- 
tors ayainst female purity, and virtual enemies of mankind, We 
should of course require that ali this be qualified materially before 
atte »}-ting to agree with it; but the essay isa most powerful one, 
and must command wide attention. 

“«“r, Buckingham,” his life, his travels and his lectures, form the 
groundwork of the next article—a very judicious and rather inte- 
resti ng oue. Mr. B. has not been so fairly aud justly (though not 
flatter: ugly) treated since he first set foot on our shores. 


“ Desultory thoughts on Human Credulity and Versatility, by a 
Souti.r »»,” next profitably engross a number of pages. The idea 
that wisearded prejudices and social foibles as well as cast-off fash- 
ions crime in vogue again after the lapse of a few years, is advanced 
and prowty strongly fortified. Heaven grant that the day of calomel, 
drunkenness, Atheism, &c. may not come round again, as the author 
would iutimate. We will be'ieve that the world has discarded some 
follie ; aud weaknesses because it has outgrown them, and knows 
Lettie. 

“Adam O’Brien,” a sketch of the early settlers of Western Vir- 
ginia is one of those pictures of the fathers of the Repablic, of 
which the good ought to be more frequent than they are. It isspir- 
ited aud life-like. . 

“ Biogiaphical Sketches of Living American Poets and Novelists, 
No. - ’introduces to us Mr. F. W. Thomas, Author of‘ Clinton Brad- 
shaw ,’‘ he Emigrant,’ a poem, &c. We have been deeply interest- 
ed in this notice, for in truth we had known less of Mr. Thomas hith- 
ertotuau we ought. As one of the most vigorous and eminent poli- 
tical, poctic, and general writers of the Great Valley, notwithstand- 
ing some crudities, he should not be a stranger among us of the 
East and North. 

“The Kate of the Gifted,” by C. W. E. is the title of a just and 
feeling tribute to the memory of Chester A. Griswold of Utica in this 
State—a young poet of much promise, who was cut off a few years 
since in the flush of youth and in the dawn of his rich powers of mind, 
by untimely death. e 





“Visit to the Native Place,” by Mrs. Sigourney, is replete with 
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those 1ome-like and touching thoughts and emotions which render 
the authoress beloved even more deeply than admired. We do not 
join iv the cant of styling her ‘the American Hemans’—it is in bad 
taste. Our poetess bas not the majesty of genius which has made 
the ‘Records of Woman’ imperishable—bat in the gentler and more 
womanily characteristics of her Muse, the resemblance is always 
traceal:le and often striking. 

We have thus far spoken only of the most remarkable papers in 
the Me-senger; the remaining must be dispatched more hastily. Of 
the “Jo urnal of a Trip to the Mountains, Caves and Springs of Vir- 
givia,‘: The West, Fifty Years Since,” and “ Notes and Avecdotes”’ 
by an Officer of the French Empire, we have spoken in our notice of 
preced ng numbers. “Innovations in English Style” is a very pro- 
per defence of the language as written by Addison, Robertson and 
Hume, against the inflated mock-heroics of Carlyle and his follow- 
ers. Sparks’s “ Writings of Washington” are rather sharply re- 
viewed ; and the commencement of a series of dashing essays entitled 
“Jack O’Lantern, by Eyes-in-Glass,” will amuse many readers. The 
rhyme—some ten or a dozen specimens—is better than usual, but not 
excellent; the “ Bibliographical Notices,” with one exeeption, judi- 
cious, aud condensed to the shortest space. There is more complete- 
ness and finish evinced by this number than any of its predecessors ; 
and its really deserving articles are more numerous than those of 
any magazine we have read of late. Those which we should place 
in another category scarcely occupy six of its comprehensive pages 
(T. W. White, Richmond, Va.) 





Burdells on Teeth.—Gould & Newman, Nassawst., have just pub- 
lished “Observations on the Structure, Physiology, Anatomy and 
Diseuses of the Teeth,” by Harvey and John Bardell, Dentists, which 
we earnestly recommend to the attention of the thinking public. 

That the condition of teeth geverally among us affords a keen prac 
tical satire on what we have cliosen to dignify with the term civiliza- 
tion, bas already been remarked. Man's life may number years 
threescore and ten, yethis teeth are decayed, perhaps wrenched out 
with agony, by the time he is thirty. In the prime of life, balf of us 
are toothless, or worse; and tooth-ache stands high on the long cata- 
logue of human miseries. There is no reason for this in nature. God 
never put forth hie work so ill-made as not to outlast half the service 
for which it is required. The savage, who roams afar from the cor- 
rupting infl of pernicious habits, goes to the grave in aripe old 
age with his teeth und n and und ed. (Of course, there ere 
savages who have become nearly civilized im the use of that filthy 
abomination, Tobacco, and its kindred alcobolic atrocities; but we 
speak of savages as visited by Columbus and Captain Cook. Dentists 
would have found business very dull among them.) 

Does any one doubt that the universality of decayed and decaying 
teeth among us—the multitude of persons in the summer of life, and 
even of children, who endure days and nights of sleepless agony from 
tooth-ache—are owing to perverse habits of tiving miscalied Luxari- 
ous ?—to the g J use of stimulants and other deleterious prepara- 
tions?—of ardent spirits, tobacco, opium, tea, coffee, &c. &c. &c.t— 
(for there are many more that belong with these in one grand cata- 
logue of enemies to health and destroyers of teeth.) If there are any 
who are disposed to inquire in regard to this subject, and not bliadly 
swallew whatever fashion has ated, though proved to be dele- 
terious and even poisonous, we recommend a perusal of Dr. Burdells’ 
work. 

















“The Hesperian, or Western Monthly Magazine,” made its first ap- 
pearance with the month of flowers at Columbus, Ohio. It is con- 
ducted by Wm. D. Gallagher and Otway Curry, and its pages bear 
tribute, beside, from Thos H. Shreve, Jas. B. Marshall, J. W. Ward, 
J. W. Foster, and other Westera writers. The Editors evince their 
judgement in giving up one-third of their work to choice selections 
from the literature of the day. The work, asa whole, is honorable to 
the West, and ought to be sustained by all its liberality and literary 
taste as well as talent. (J.D. Nichols, Columbus.) 


Mr. Lewer has republished “ Bentley's Miscellany,” “ Black wood's 
Magazine,” and “The Metropoli Magazine” for April—Benticy 
at least ten days ago, and the othgrs in quick succession. Bentley 
the tion of Oliver Twist, by Boz; The Narrafive of 
John Ward Gibson; Nights at Sea, No. VIII; Adventures in Paris, 
No. ILl.and a variety of literary novelties. Blackwood is taken up 
with but eight articles—all of marked ability, and maialy petitico- 
economical and metaphysical. The Metropolitan bas for ite stand- 
ing dishes Nelsonian Reminiscences, Parliamentary Portraiis, The 
Mariver’s Daughter, Venice and its Dependencies, &c. Bentley is 
for the mob of readers the most inviting of the three. (Corner of 
Pine-st. and Broadway.) 


“ The Practice of Duelling, in view of Human and Divine Law; A 
Sermon preached at Indianapolis, by Rev. James B. Britton,” Epis- 
copal Missionary. This is one of the most practical and fearless of 
the many excellent discourses which the late tragedy at Washington 
has called forth. Jt takes the rjgbt ground : Duelling is but a less 
atrocious murder, and should be so treated by government and so- 
ciety. 














“Presbyterianism: A Review of the Leading Measures of the General 
Assembly of 1837: by a Member of the New-York Bar.”—When we dip 
into this controversy, we hope to know it. Thia writer warmly ad- 
vocates the cause of those whom we term “ New School,” for want of 
amore appropriate designation. The pamphiet is a very good-iook- 
ing one. Pp, 47: 8vo. (Taylor.) / 
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“The Musical Review, and Record of Musical Science, Literature and 
Intelligence,” has just been issued by Firth & Hall, No. 1 Franklin 
Square. It will be published every Weduesday, in a neat pamphlet 
form, 16 pages weekly. We rather like its appearance; and from 
our knowledge of the musical powers and attainments of some of the 
who have united to bring vut this work, we are confident 
that it is worthy the patroaage of the class for whieh it is special 
intended. ($3 per annum.) - 


“ Mental and Practical Arithmetic, with a Key, by Charles Davies, 
Author of First Lessons in Algebra, &c. &c.”. This appears to be a 
very useful work, and calculated to simplify materially the study of 
Arithmetic to beginners. 

The Wesleyan Academy, Wilbraham, Mass. has, by its recent ex- 
hibit, 211 Male and 103 Female pupils—Rev. David Patten, Princi- 
pal. Itis one of the most flourishing academic institutions in the 
country—we belicve deservedly. 

“ Two Lectures on Tanning,” by Hon. Gideon Lee.—These Lectures 
were delivered before the Eclectic Fraternity of this city in Febru- 
ary last, and their publication is honorable to the lecturer and the 
society. Their wide diffusion among those engaged in or ted 








ers, of school committees, and of every friend of education 
and of the universal diffusion of knowledge in this and in 
other States, to the “ American School Library,” now com- 
menced by this Society. 

The meeting was eloquently addressed by Prosper M. 
Wetmore, Hon. W. H. Seward, the Rev. Dr. Luckey, the 
Rev. Dr. Holmes, and the Rev. Mr. Page. The Library re- 
ferred to, may be seen at the bookstore of Mr. Eli French, 
No. 146 Nassau street. ° 


Fires.—On Friday of last week a fire broke out at No, 87 
Willett-street, and in spite of every effort to stay its progress, 
in avery short time destroyed upward of twenty houses. 
Most of the buildings were of wood, with brick fronts; and 
many of them contained hay, lumber, and other combustible 
materials. The amount of property destroyed is not very 
heavy, but a great number of persons have been deprived of 
a home and most of their furniture. The inhabitants of the 
h destroyed were chiefly Dutch and Irish—half-a-dozen 





with the manufacture of Leather would doubtless be of great utility. 


“Hood's Own.” —Dearborn & Co, havereprinted this comic Monthly 
Magazine, which is to comprise a reprint of all the best drolleries of 
Hood, edited by himself. It will take, of course. 


“The Whig” is the title of a very neat and spirited paper just estab- 
lished at Baltimore. It presents the name of Henry Clay for the Pre- 
sidency. 


New Hampton Female Seminary, N. H—We have received the 
“Fourth Annual Report of the Ladies’ Literary and Missionary So- 
ciety of the New Hampton Female Seminary,” a large pamphlet of 
nearly a hundred pages, embodying the proceedings for the last year 
of a Female Association for the purposes of philanthropy and mental 
improvement, with the character and merits of which our readers 
have already been acquainted. This Association now numbers some 
four hundred acting members; and a good shere of the pages before 
us.are devoted to the correspondence of such of them as are now la- 
boring as missionaries in India, Burmah, among our Western Abori- 
gines,&c. Much of the contents of this work evinces a high order of 
literary merit, especially the circular and the poetical contributions 
with which it is enriched. The whole reflects great credit on the 
minds and hearts which originated and still sustain this Association. 








Portrait of the Mayor.—Messrs. Riley & Heidemans, 129 William 
street, have just published a lithographic Portrait of Aaron Ciaran, 
Mayor of New-York—a spirited and well-executed likeness, though 
not aneminently faithful one. Mr. Clark is made to look somewhat 
youoger than he now is—perhaps by copying from a painting taken 
some,years since. 








CITY INTELLIGENCE. 

Dreadful Explosion and Loss of Lives.—On Wednesday 
morning last, the factory of Mr. John Turrell, Pyrotechnist, 
corner of 3d Avenue and 14th Street, took fire from the ex- 
plosion of a quantity uf powder which was intended for the 
manufactory of fireworks. It appeared from evidence, that 
two of the workmen were engaged in charging some rockets 
of a large size, for which purpose an iron rammer was used. 
Daring the process, this rammer fell upon some hard sub- 
stance and elicited a spark, which, coming in contact with a 
quantity of combustible materials (among which were three 
barrels of gunpowder,) caused the explosion. The whole 
building’ was demolished; and Ryder and an appren- 
tice lad named Phillip Moore, were instantly killed. James 
Hanson, who was engaged in charging the rocket, was 
throw: through a window over a two story house, and lodged 
in a bank of loose earth. He was taken to the hospital, ut- 
terly blind, and in a most hopeless condition. John Black- 
ledge, another workman, was thrown a considerable dis- 
tance, and taken up mortally wounded. It seems that the 
most culpable negligence and imprudence prevailed in the 
management of the factory. An adjoining building, used as 
a turpentine factory, was also entirely destroyed. 

The “Society for the Diffusion of Useful Knowledge,’ 
held a public meeting on Thursday evening last, at the Stuy- 
vesant Institute. His Excellency Governor Marcy presided, 
and Anthony P. Halsey, Esq., officiated as Secretary. Mr. 
Abbott briefly stated the object of the meeting, and conclud- 
ed by offering a series of Resolutions, among which were 
the following : 

Resolved, As the opinion of this meeting, that the exten- 
sion of the means of intellectual moral improvement 
throughvut our entire population, is an object of the first im- 





J Resolved, That we recommend the immediate introduc- 
tion of a suitable library of useful knowledge in every sehool 
room in our state, and that we invite the attention of teach- 








or more families residing in almost every house. 

The jail department of the old Bridewell, adjoining the 
City Hall, took fire on Wednesday night, which, by the 
prompt exertions of the firemen, was extinguished with but 
little damage. The flue of a chimney became heated by a) 
large fire below, which communicated with some piteb-pine | 
timbers in the building, and afterward spread to some wood- | 
work contiguous. A great row was kicked up among the 
prisoners, but by the coolness and care of the keeper it was 
quelled without accident. . 

The ‘Society Library’ and the Athenewm.—These insti- 
tutions have formed a union, and are making arrangements 
to erect a suitable building for their accommodation. The | 
location which they have selected is on Broadway, opposite 
the Atheneum Hotel, between Leonard-street and Catharine- 
lane; and the edifice they are about to erect wiil be worthy | 
of the city and the object for which it is designed. William | 
Ingles, Esq. has been re-elected Secretary of the Library | 
Association, and Wm. H. Harrison, Esq. Treasurer. At the | 
last meeting of the Trustees, about fifty new members were | 
admitted, giving-an-addition of $1,250 to the Library, and | 
of $200 to its yearly income. 





Murder.—A colored man named Elias Casey was killed 
on Tuesday night last, by another named Wm. Harris, at the | 
residence of the latter in Norfolk street. Harris returned | 
home in a state of intoxication, and after a quarrel with Ca- 
sey, stabbed him with a Spanish dirk knife, the blade of 
which was about three and a half inches long. Upon exami-| 
nation it was found that the instrument had entered the body 
under the fifth rib, and passed into the left ventricle of the 
heart. The Coroner’s Jury returned a verdict that the de- 
ceased was murdered by Wm. Harris, who was taken into 
custody and fully committed for trial. = 

Mortality.—The Report of the City Inspector states that | 
the number of deaths during the week ending May 12th, was | 
133; of which the unusual number of 35 died from con- 
sumption. 

The Franklin House.—This popular establishment, so 
long the favorite resort of our citizens and merchants from | 
the country, has recently been much enlarged, and in other | 
respects greatly improved. An additional story has been | 
raised, the public rooms paved with marble, and all otber 
parts of the house fitted up with an especial reference to the 
accommodation of travellers. The Franklin House is now 
under the charge of Messrs. Hayes & Treadwell, both of 
whom have acquired an enviable reputation in this commu- 
nity. : . 

Death—The result of Intemperance.—A Coroner’s in- 
quest was held on Sunday night last, upon the body of Sarah 
Kerrein, corner of the 3d Avenue and 7th Street, who was 
found enveloped in flames from her clothes having taken fire 
while in a state of brutal insensibility. It appeared upon in- 
vestigation, that both the deceased and her husband had been 
almost continually intoxicated for some weeks past, and that 
they had drank to excess during the evening upon which the 
accident occurred. Verdict—“ accidental death by burning 
while in a state ‘of intoxication.” - 


A Singular Coincidence.—It is a little remarkable that 








the packet ships England and Garrick should have both 
sailed from, and arrived in port at the same time, on three 





different occasions within the last five months. In the wia- 
ter passage out, they both made Holyhead at the same 
and on their return entered the Hook together. They both 


came in again on Monday last, upon the same day, Sharp 
sailing, this. * 





CLOSE OF THE ANNIVERSARY WEEK." 

The prooceedings of the Anniversary meetings held in this 
city on the 10th and 11th insts. did not reach usin time for 
our paper of last week. 

The annual meeting of the Tem) erance Society ‘ 


place on Tuesday last, at Chatham-street Chapel, on which . | 





that spacious building was crowded in 

S. V. R. Wilder, Esq. of this city, presided: PoP 
were offered, and impressive speeches delivered by Rev, M, 
S. Bidwell, Rev. Mr. Porter of this city, and Rev. Mr, Pier. 
pont of Boston. It was expected that the Rev. Mr, Baird, 
recently returned from Europe, would address the meeti 
but he was prevented from doing”su by the reading of the 
labored report, which occupied near an hour. 

The American Bible Sociely celebrated its 22d Anniver. 
sary at the Broadway Tabernacle, which was filled to over. 
flowing. The venerable John Cotton Smith, of Connecticut, 
presided. The Report states that during the last yea 9 
new Auxiliary Societies have been formed in the different 
States, making the whole number 900; and that the recej 
amounted to $85,676 83—being nearly $5,000 less than last 
year. The number of bibles and testaments issued forthe 
year is 158,208, in eighteen different tongues. Bibles have 
been sent to all America, to Greece, to the Islands of the Pa- 


cific, to Asia, &c. and have been furnished, to several Mis . 


sionary Socicties of different religious sects in various parts 
of the world. 

The Foreign Evangelical Association, which held its 
meeting in the Bleecker-street Church on Tuesday last, was 
eloquently addressed by the Rev. Robert Baird, who has 
passed the last three years in Europe under the direction of, 
and supported by, this Society. His statements were highly 
interesting and encouraging to the friends of religion. Dr, 
Humphrey, of Amherst College, also addressed the meeting. 








More Custom House Frauds.—Mr. Rapelje, U. S. Depu- 
ty Marshal, on Tuesdey, arrested Mons. Jacques, Armand 


| & Lauchaise, of the firm of Lauchaise & Fouche, in Beaver 


street, on a charge of false swearing as to the entry ofa large 
amount of goods at various times in the Custom House.” 
We are not at present at liberty to make public mention of 
the prerise nature of the act for which Mons. L. has beemar- 
rested, as a premature publication might defeat the ends of 
justice, there beingseveral other persons, (French importers) 
impleaded, whose arrest will probably take place . 
The offence, however, has fora long time been commi 
in this city, undiscovered and with impunity, and the_reve 
nue has been defrauded of immense sums. Mons. L. was 
held to bail in the sum of $73,000, which, having procured, 
he was discharged. [Courier & Enquirer, 


Something Singular.—The Lawrenceburgh, Ia. Beacon 
of Saturday week has the following. 

We have been credibly informed that on theevening of the 
13th inst. a daughter of Mr. Williams near Williamsburgh, 
in this county, died of the Small Pox, or was supposed tobe 
dead. That she was deessed in her grave clothes, and laid 
out in the usual manner, set up with all night, andonthe 
following morning was found to be alive. She is. still living 
and represented to be convealescent. We cannot vough for 
the truth of the story although it has been more than once te 
presented to ua as an obsolute certainty. 


From Bahia.—The Roscius, Capt. Symmes, arrived at 
Boston. 13th instant, from Bahia, with advices from that place 
to the 28th of March. 

The intelligence is, that the city surrendered on the 17th} 
about 2000 prisoners were taken. The chief of the rebel 
Sabino, was found secreted in the French Consul’s rs 
was a prisoner on board a man-of-war when Capt. S. left= 
The victors fear rigorous measures. Six hundred soldiers 
escaped to the interior in whale boats, &c. before the surret. 
der of the city. The besieged perceiving all hopes of de- 
fence gone, set fire to, and burned seventy building, 
which were splendid edities. The soldiers suffered 


ed 





r eee 
Arkansas.—for the entire month-preceding April 
suffered severely from a drought. But it was pr 
turned to a good sccount, by allowing the farmers 
their new grounds and burn the fallen timber, both 
pensable importance in that yet wild and unsettled 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 





The Great Western.—This steam ship was spoken by 
the Monongahela, on Tuesday the 8th inst. at 6 Fe M. stand- 


ing east. She had been running 21 hours 


since leaving 


Sandy Hook, and although the wind was fair, had made but 


170 miles—a fraction ever 8 miles per hour. 


Corteck Joxke.—A good story is related 


of President 


Humphrey, of Amherst College. One morning, before re- 
citations, some of the students fastened a live goose to the 


President’s chair. 
and discovered the new occupant of his seat, 


When the President entered the room, 


he turned on 


his heel, coolly observing, ‘* Gentlemen, 1 perceive you have 
a competent instructer, and I will therefore leave you to your 
0 pt? 





A Potite Town.—Charles IL. on passing 
win, is said to have observed that this was the 


through Bod- 


politest town 


he had ever seen, as one half of the houses appeared to be 
bowing, and the other half uncovered. Since the days of 
Charles, the houses are altered, but the inhabitants still re- 


tain their politeness, especially at elections. 





FasHIonaBLE Rexicion.—A French gentleman, equally 
tenacious of his character for gallantry and devotion, went 
to hear mass at the chapel of a favorite saint at Paris; when 
he came there, he found repairs were doing in the building 


which prevented the celebration. 


To show that he had not 


been defective in his duty and attentions, he pulled out a 
richly decorated pocket-book, and walking with great gra- 
vity and many genuflexions up the aisle, very carefully pla- 
ced a card of his name upon the principal alrar. 


Coquetry.—There is a cruelty infeminine coquetry, which 


is one of nature’s contradictions. 


Formed of the softest ma- 


terials—of the gentle smile and soothing word, yet nothing 
can exceed its utter hard-heartedness. Its element is vanity, 
of the coldest, harshest, and most selfish order; it sacrifices 
all sense of right, all kindly feelings, all pity, for the sake of 


atransient triumph. 





THEATRES. 


Parx.—Bulwer’s new Play of the “ Lady of Lyons” was performed 
for the first time in-America on Monday night last, and, as might have 


with tr 





been expected, was received 
most ded and fi 4 hl. 


PP 





by one of the 


audiences we have seen collected within 


the walls of this theatre during the season. A better acting play than 


this has never been written ; and the Manager deserves 


much credit for 


the promptness with which he has brought it out, and for the effective 
manner in which he has cast the characters. Forrest is perhaps as 
good a representative of “Claude Melnotte” as could have been se- 
lected. He has never been regarded as an actor of great refinement ; 
and his deficiency in this respect the better enables him to illustrate the 
passionate, enthusiastic and unpolished traits which characterize the 


hero of the play, 


It is a question, however, whether Mr. F. does not deviate a little from 


historical truth in dressing for the “ Prince of Como.” 


“An every-day 


costume of such a description would, we opine, have created something 


of a sensation at Lyons ia the time of Napoleon. 


Placide, in the old French militaire, was quite au fait. Mrs. Rich- 
ardson as the “ Lady,” sustained her part with great success, and proved 
herself the possessor of much greater histrionic powers than we have 
ever given her credit for. She drew many a pearly drop from the gal- 
axy of bright eyes which adorned the boxes. Ifthe author had written 
the character of “Madame De Chapelles” for Mrs. Wheatley, he could 
not have been more successful. Richings looked his part better than 
any man on the stage, and never acquitted himself with more credit. 


The other characters were well sustained, and for once al! were quite 
perfect in their parts. The play has been performed almost every night 
during the week, and still continues to fill the house. It abounds with 
noble sentiments, beautiful language and exciting incidents, which ap- 


peared to operate like a spell upon the audience. 


This piece has had an unprecedented run in London, and will beyond 


adoubt prove quite as successful here. 


Mr. Forrest will perform but a few nights more, as M%& has taken pas- 


sage for England in the packet of the 24th. 








CHARLESTON SUFFERERS—TO THE COMMITTEE. 
Dr. William Evans, of 100 Chatham street, has left at our desk $100 
for the sufferers by the late fire in Charleston—which sum may be had 


onapplication. It is a singular coincidence, 100 and 100 


; and we really 


hope that people will not “forget the number.” This paragraph, be it 
known, is of our inditing and writing, and although we should have ful- 
filled the Doctor’s request by privately notifying the Chairman ef the 
Committee, of whose name the Doctor wa# ignorant, we could not resist 


the temptation of giving the Charleston Sufferers’ Fund 


the public ben- 


efit which it will doubtless receive from the publication of this prompt 
and generous example. Let all whose business did not permit their at- 
tendance at the meeting send such proxies as Dr. Evans has, and nobody 


will dispute their genuineness of sympathy. 


[N. Y. Sun. 





Younes LADY’S FRIEND.—By a Lady (Mrs. Forrar.) Improved 
This kc has run 





POSTSCRIPT. ; 

GREAT MOB AT PHILADELPHIA—DESTRUCTION OF 

PENNSYLVANIA HALL! 

By the Philadelphia Inquirer ef this morning, we learn 
that in consequence of an Abolition meeting held at Pennsyl- 
vania Hall in Sixth street, above Arch, on Wednesday night, 
at which there was an address from William L. Garrison, 
and from Mrs. Grimke Weld, Miss Mott, &c., a large mob 
assembled and threw various missiles at the windows, but 
no event of importance eccurred, and the meeting inside, 
three thousand in number, dispefted, as also the mob outside 
at 10 P.M. 

But yesterday the hall was re-opened and one or two lec- 
tures delivered, when the mob again began toassemble from 
all quarters, and by 8 A. M. there were 10,000 persons gath- 
ered, of all ages and conditions. The Mayor made his ap- 
pearance and closed the door, though it was understoood the 
society would meet there in the course of lest evening for 
discussion. 

The mob now increased to an alarming extent; the doors 
were forced, the seats and galleries torn up, and the furniture 
destreyed. Fragments were piled up, the gas pipes cut and 
the gas set fire to, and the building was soun on fire. 

Great fears were entertained the fire would spread. At 
9, the Hail was in a complete blaze. The roof fell in at 10. 
At 11, the entire structure was a heap of ruins. 

The fire subsided at midnight, and the mob dispersed. - No 
lives were lost. [Evening S:ar. 





PARK THEATRE. 

MONDAY—Mr. RICHINGS?’ Benefit—will be presented LUCILLE ; 
after which, the DEW DROP; and conclude with the CARD PARTY. 

TUESDAY—Mr. HILL’S Benefit, and Last Appearance prior to his De- 
parture for Europe—2d act of the KNIGHT OF THE GOLDEN 
FLEECE; Ist act of CASPER HAUSER; and Selections from THE 
GREEN MOUNTAIN BOY, OLD TIMES IN VIRGINIA, and the 
Farce of SPECULATIONS. 

WEDNESDAY—First Night of Madame CARADORI ALLAN—First 
Night of Mr. MORLEY’S appearance at this Theaire—~The BARBER 
OF SEVILLE andthe QUAKER. 

THURSDAY—Various Entertainments. 

FRIDAY—Second Night of Mad. CARADORI ALLAN—LA 8OM- 
NAMBULA and the BENGAL TIGER. 

SATURDAY—Third Night of Mad. CARADORI ALLAN—CINDE- 
RELLA and OUR MARY ANNE. 

7 Admission —Box, $1 09; Pit, 50 cts.; Gallery, 374. Doors open 
at7; curtain rises at 7}. 








FAarvied, 

On Saturday, 12th, by Elder Isaac N. Walter, Mr. Thomas Garvie 
to Miss Mary Mawley. 

Sunday, 13th, by the same, Wm. Conover to Eliza Davids. 

Also, Mr. William Tooker to Miss Caroline Steers. 

On Monday, 14th, by Rev. T. J. Sawyer, Mr. Aaron Kemp to Miss 
Ryanua Gardner. 

Also, by Rev. IL. A. Neale, Mr. John Cross to Mrs. Sophia, widow of 
the lute James Cupeland. 

Tuesday, 15th, by Rev. Dr. Brownlee, Mr. Otis R. Potter, of Buffalo, 
to Miss Elizabeth J. Crolius, of this city. 

Also, by Rev. D. Dunbar, Mr. Joseph H. Kutz to Miss Sarah Frey. 

Wednesday, 16th, by Rev. Mr. Potts, James Macdonald, M. D., to 
Miss Eliza H. Miller. 

Thursday, 17th, by Rev. Dr. Ferria, Mr. William A. Mead to Miss 
Ann Baremore. — 

Died, 


On Tuesday, 15th, Bazel Hunt, aged 74 years, 
Also, Ether Norris, 60. 

Also, Themas Rich, jr., 55. 

Also, Miss Harriet Hurley, 22. 

Also, Miss Maria Hanstrom. 

Wednesday, 16th, Philip Gallagher, 23. 
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TRANGERS AND CITIZENS OF NEW-YORK will find 4T- 
WILL'S MUSIU SALOON a most desirable ishment for 
obtaining all the most fashionable and latest music publications of SONGS, 
DUETs, ee MARCHES, &c. &c., toge her with 
i the ic. 
“s ‘Atwill’s “Music Saloon, the most superb PIANO FORTES are con- 
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EW WORK.—T. J. Crowen has in press and will soon publish 
“ST. JONATHAN—The Lay of a Scald.” Orders received 





by all booksellers, April 21. ,567 Broadway 
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EW-YORK REVIEW, No. IV. for April.—Contents—1. Prevent 

State of the English Church; by Rt. Rev. C. P. M’livaine, Bi- 
shop of Ohio. 2.Prescott’s History of the Reiga of Ferdinand and 
Isabella; Hon. John on nig | of Boston. 3. rtine’s Jocelyn ; 





Mrs. E. F. Eilet, Columbia, 8. C. 4, American Antiquities; A. B. 
Chapin, . New-Haven ot. 5. Supreme Court of the U. States; 
Chancellor Kent. 6. South Sca Islan 


; Rev. William KPes Alba- 
Gibbs of Yale Univer- 


ny. 7%. Philosophy of Lan be 
‘ew- 


Language ; Professor 
sity. 8. Old English Literature; Evert A. Duyckinck, 
York. 9. Chatterton; John Inman, E 
Notices; the Editor. 11. Ecelesiastical Intell 
Tatelligence.—Published and for sale at 38 Geld-st, te Pel 4 
April 2l. tJyl GEO. DEARBORN & 


CHOOL.—Miss Campsent has removed her School from 52} 
Howard to 47 Wooster-street, where she would be pleased to in- 
struct afew more children in the rudiments or higher brauches of 
English education. Terms moderate. Every exertion will bo made 
to enlist the interest and secure the advancement of such pupils as 
may be committed to her charge. References or any information 
given at the school. April 28. 
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Reaves frum a Scrap-Book.—No. XXvV. Light footsteps glided through her homes, CHEQUERED LIFE. m And c! 
BABYLON. Rf Aas how joy ad ri ce ines anit 
I ciimp’pD the cliff—I crossed the rock— Eeendn her festal halls ; : How saisien Quai peep mest Sgn Alas f 
I trod the deserts old— And angel fingers wrote her doom ; ' And F 
‘ ~ ; . & &' Beneath the loveliest flowers! 
I pass’d the wild Arabian tents, Upon the palace-walls. And J 
The Syrian shepherd's fold ; idnigh the Persi As, to the wildest words of mirth, 
Behind me far all haunts of men ae Tie y 7 mee m The echoes whisper low— And F 
Stretched intu distance gray, hee ed — b tes ; : E’en thus there is no bliss on earth In Lif 
When spread before me, lone and wide, eee ‘0 : Smee a a: Without its mocking woe. Preacl 
a ied , 4 Linjar, False mo her fated shone, : And th 
Where, long, long ages back, Pe ~~ gods of — ; THE NEW-YORKER. Their 
Abdallah read the silent stars, pee. th od he gates, ' ~+ And ci 
And wrote their mystic track. oe paceee ane ene Was gone Tue New-Yorxer is published in two forms—the Folio, or the And tl 
Her place on earth abideth not— : 
Where art thou, gem of the rich earth ! Memorial she hath none ; common newspaper form, every Saturday morning, on a large impe- Throu 
City of far renown, Darkness and rain thou may’st find, rial sheet, at Three Dollars per annum, or Five Dollars for twocopies. Of Dis 
The glory of the epee Chaldee, But never Babylon! ‘ As a further inducement to uniting in subscriptions, five copies will Viiew, A 
HF Gee the le ‘ ooaent crown! id be sent for Ten Dollars remitted absolutely in advance, and ay —— 
ere lies the lake that, gleaming wide : “ery : : 
Where athe Lickin of towers oe uns. CAROLINE ‘Lee BEWTS. "tes ons edition ‘bowed every Saturday evening, on «larger MEMS 
Thy cadancheded bowers? 8 Lanp of the wild and wintry blast! and finer sheet, intended expressly for binding. Each numbercos- 
‘Where, where—oh, where rolls rapidly a spir * high a i, asia tains sixteen large pages of three columns each, including a pageof Barrat 
Thine ever-fHashing river, Oh, years seg vind = bloe a since last popular Music, and excluding advertisements. It forms two ample in the ok 
Past marble gate aud column’d tower, O'er me thy winds were blowing. volumes of 432 pages euch per annum, and is afforded at Four Dok’ y 
Gearding thy walle for ever! A pilgrim now on distant shore, larsa year. Three copies, however, will be sent for Ten Dolla; wapme' 
There is no voice of gladness here, r aan oy om are breathing, and Five Dollars remitted free of charge will be credited eighte®) are apt to 
No breath of song outs by i Th eta ches prom palin toagea months. Subscriptions are respectfully solicited. ae But exper 
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Is al t makes reply. ew-York. a 


Solemn and lone the silent marsh 
Spreads endlessly around, 
And shapeless are the ruined heaps 
That strew the broken ground. ~ 
Sadly, above huge outlines dim, 
-Sighs the lone willow bough— 
The last voice of Babylon, 
Its only music now. 


Son of Mandané! by whose hand 
The doomed cit: _ : 

The swift feet of whose soldiery 
Climbed tower and citadel ; 

Thou foundest revelry and mirth, 
Thou foundest dance and song: 
Thou foundest many a banquet fair, 

And many a joyous throng : 
Like the death-angel camest thou, 
When men were care-bereft ; 
And is this lone, waste wilderness 

The total thou hast left? 


Oh, glorious were her palaces, 
And shrines of fretted gold! 
Then rose the fame of Merodach, 

The house of Belus old: 
And busy life was in her streets, 
Where countless nati 


cou! nations thronged ; 








Clime of the chartered and the bold! 
Of eagle hearts the eyry— 
My soul flies o’er thy mountains cold, 
or feels its pinions weary. 


And oh, thy green, rejoicing Spring! ° 
When icy chains are broken, 

And flowers their rainbow garlands bring, 
Of Nature's love atoken. — 


Rich is thy garniture of plain, 
Where Summer’s pomp is sweeping ; 

And richer still when Autumn’s grain 
Thy hardy sons are reaping. 

Thou rugged nurse of beauteous flowers! 
The home-.born virtues cluster 

And bloom within thy shelter'd bowers, 
With bright, unwithering lustre. 


Cradle of Childhood's rosy dawn! 
Scene of Youth’s vernal morning ! 
On Me deep thy traits are drawn, 

Thy nata fields eietsing 
Ye gales, that once my bosom fann’d, 
aft over hills and water 
The strain a storied land 
Of far New- _" daughter. 


Florence, Alabama, March 1, Ciacinnati Chronicle. 





No. 127 Nassau-st. 
Specimen copies cheerfully forwarded when required. 
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